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IS THE NATIONAL WEALTH DECREASING WITH 
BUSINESS DEPRESSION ? 


Certain aspects of this question, which we have lately dis- 
cussed, continue to attract notice in England and France 
as well as in this country. In the Zconomiste Francais a num- 
ber of interesting articles have appeared, and in several 
American journals and reviews various writers have entered 
upon the difficult investigation. One of the most suggestive . 
contributions is contained in a recent speech of the Hon. H. 
C. Burchard on the bankrupt law. He contends that there 
are two forms of industrial depression, of which one is much 
worse than the other, and that the complaints in this country 
of the decadence of National wealth depend upon a misin- 
terpretation of the facts. 

The Bureau of Statistics has announced that our exports last 
year exceeded our imports in value by more than 200 mil- 
lions of dollars. This, with other statistical facts equally well 
known, demonstrates the absurdity of the opinion that the 
country is suffering the worst forms of industrial trouble. 
Is it possible for a nation which has such a plethora of every 
sort of material riches to be decadent in National wealth? 
Is not the fault in the demand rather than in the supply 
of products? Is it not the distribution of wealth rather than 
the production which is the seat of the present trouble? 
Such are the queries Mr. Burchard proposes, and if the 
knowledge of a disease is half the cure, it is extremely 
important for us to answer him correctly, and to make no 
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mistake in our analysis of the facts of the industrial and 
economic situation. It is self-evident that a great commer- 
cial nation which has more factories, more machinery, more 
skilled laborers, more railroads, more agricultural produce, 
more land in cultivation, more animals to work it and more 
labor-saving contrivances than it ever had before, and more 
in proportion to population also than it ever had, cannot be 
growing poor. The official figures show that the increase 
has been greater in the seven years since 1870 than in the 
ten years between 1860 and 1870, which are frequently cited 
as years of singular prosperity. The aggregate quantity of 
land under cultivation has increased from 90,000,000 acres in 
1870, to 120,000,000 in 1877; that is to say, since 1870 we 
have created new farms covering 30,000,000 acres and yield- 
ing productive crops at the present time. The following table 
offers a comparative view of these elements of the national 
wealth which were reported in 1870 and in 1877: 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF NATIONAL WEALTH, 1870 AND 1877. 


1870, 1877. 


Number of horses 7)145,370 = 10,329,700 
Number of mules.,............ 1,125,415 re 1,637,500 
Number of milch cows 8,935,332 ws II, 300, 100 
Number of oxen and cattle.... 14,885,276 “a 19,223,300 
Number 28,477,951 = 351740, 500 
Number 25,134,509 a 32,262, 500 
Bushels 235,834,700 me 360,000,000 
Bushels 1,094,255,000 ‘a I, 340,000,000 
Bushels 247,277,400 ‘i 405,200,000 
Bushels of barley 26,295,400 a 35,600,000 
Bushels of rye 15,473,000 me 22,100,000 
Pounds of tobacco 250,628,000 me 480,000,000 
Bushels of buckwheat 9,841,500 an 10, 500,000 
RE GE TIS, hie stcwescesescs 24,525,000 sia 31,500,000 


To these statistics Mr. Burchard adds several additional 
facts. He points out that our cotton crop in 1877 was the 
largest since the outbreak of the civil war; that of coal we 
mined 29,000,000 tons in 1870, and 47,000,000 tons in 1877. 
Forty-seven per cent. of all the productive laborers in the 
country are farmers and are busy in the field, instead of fill- 
ing the air with complaints of oppression of labor and the 
poverty of the country. In summing up the whole argument 
he says, “It is true there are individuals in distress. Always 
in the history of all countries there are increased failures 
upon a falling market. We have had, in this country, within 
thirty years, three periods of the inflation and decline of 
prices presenting similar phenomena and financial results.— 
A rise in prices until 1837, a fall until 1861, again a rise 
from 1861 to 1865, and from the latter year until 1869 a 
decline. Again an advance up to 1872, and down again to 
the present period. When there was an advance in prices 
men thought they were making money. If they held their 
property during all the period from the rise to the fall they 
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found themselves financially just where they were when they 
started; but if, during that period, they disposed of their 
property at the high prices, they gained, of course, by the 
advance. The purchaser must by the decline lose all that 
the seller has made, and his investment may and often does 
involve him in liabilities that the property itself will not 
suffice to discharge. Loss and failures are the inevitable 
result of a falling market, and they will be the heavier and 
more salutary when the inflation of prices above the usual 
rates has been the greatest. The country is in this condition 
to-day. It has returned from the speculative, unhealthy and 
fictitious prices of 1872 to real values and prices such as 
ruled prior to 1860. It is the necessary and unavoidable 
road to a sound business prosperity, and failures must attend 
speculative purchases and visionary schemes, and even well- 
planned enterprises and investments may be rendered profit- 
less by a decline in prices.” 

It is hoped that our economists will give a more complete 
exposition of this fruitful subject. To meet the current 
sophisms and misconceptions of the popular mind in this 
country what is wanted seems to be not only an exhaust- 
ive statement and a correct appreciation of facts, but also a 
better method than science has yet discovered for measur- 
ing the precise force and value of the various circumstances 
which raise or depress the tidal current of the National 
wealth. Meantime it is a good service to the community to 
point out the fact that a nation may be growing in mate- 
rial wealth, although by the rise and fall of values, suffering 
and poverty may now and then prevail among large classes 
of people. Another economic point of fundamental import- 
ance is the necessity of discriminating between the symptoms 
of National decadence and prosperity, and of finding out 
whether the chief causes be in the paralysis of production 
or in the obstructed circulation and distribution of wealth. 
In cases where a nation is weakening or losing its productive 
powers, the evil lies deeper and is more likely to grow and 
to be permanent than in cases where the distribution and 
the forces pertaining to consumption are alone disturbed 
while the productive energies are sound. In the latter cases 
the trouble is more susceptible to curative treatment and 
has a tendency of its own to a conservative reaction and to 
give place to a better state of things. With regard to the 
United States, it is probable that Mr. Burchard is right in 
believing that, as there are two forms of industrial depres- 
sion and two distinct causes of hard times, it is from the 
lighter and more temporary form of those evils that we are 
at present suffering. If this view is correct it suggests new 
and gratifying reasons for the anticipation of an early revival 
of industrial prosperity. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The unexampled foreign trade of the United States is a 
gratifying proof of our productive wealth, and is the most 
cheering sign of a returning prosperity. We are prosperous, 
and when we find out this fact, we shall wonder at the un- 
reasonable depression of business that has been permitted to 
exist for three or four years. 

In commenting upon the favorable foreign trade of this 
country, we should bear in mind the two conflicting theories 
of “balance of trade.” It is argued with plausibility, that a 
great excess of exports may be an indication of financial dis- 
tress, and on the other hand a large excess of imports may 
be in settlement of debts held by the country having such 
an excess, and this is undoubtedly the explanation of the 
unfavorable balance of trade in Great Britain. But, how- 
ever the theories may apparently conflict, it is not the less 
an assured fact, that a large increase in the favorable balance 
of exchanges of a country which is not increasing its foreign 
debt, is a healthy indication of sound financial condition. 

The London Lconomist of April 20th, in commenting on the 
foreign trade of various countries, says: “There is one 
country, the trade of which stands in marked contrast to the 
rest of the civilized world, and that country is America,” 
meaning the United States. 

On the authority of the statistics of foreign trade of several 
nations given by the Zconomist, we have summarized the fol- 
lowing. Comparing the imports and exports of 1872 with 
those of 1876, the changes in the balances of trade of the 
countries named are: 

Belgium (decrease) $ 31,500,000, or 5 per cent. of the total trade. 
France, ” 123,500,000, _ = 
Italy, ” 17,500,000, 3 « 
Great Britain (dec.) 391,500,000, I2 uw 
United States (inc.) 273,000,000, 25 

The Zconomist, however, makes a mistake in the statistics 
of the trade of the United States for 1876, giving a balance 
of trade in our favor of only eighty-two millions of dollars ; 
whereas the correct statement is one hundred and sixty- 
three millions of dollars, or an increase of $ 353,000,000 in our 
favor from 1872 to 1876. 

The foreign trade of the United States for the present year 
is even more favorable than for the year 1876, while that 
of the countries before named, is not improving. 

For the first time in the history of New York city, the ex- 
ports exceed the imports, and for the first four months of 
1878, excluding specie, this excess is $ 19,687,000. 

The port of New York generally imports about two-thirds 
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of the whole imports of the country, and its exports are 
nearly 40 per cent. of the aggregate; on this basis the 
exports for the whole country, at the present time, are 
almost two dollars for one dollar of imports; and we can 
reasonably expect a balance of trade of two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars in our favor during this calendar year. 

The production of gold and silver in this country, about 
one hundred millions of dollars a year, should be added to 
the balance of trade to make an accurate comparison with 
countries not producing silver and gold. On this basis our 
debt-paying power will increase three hundred and _ fifty 
millions of dollars this year, while France, Belgium and 
Great Britain have to anticipate a decrease of from seventy- 
five to one hundred millions of dollars during the same 
period. With our crops bountiful beyond the most fruitful 
year of the past, and with habits of economy and self-denial 
prevalent throughout the land, we must soon appear to be, 
as we really are, the most prosperous and favored country in 
the world. 


ee 


REMEDY FOR THE EXCESSIVE TAXATION OF BANK 
SHARES BY THE STATES. 


One of the numerous grievances complained of by the 
banks in regard to taxation is the inequality of the assessed 
valuation of their shares in the various states. The pressure 
of the fiscal burdens levied by the State governments on the 
banking business varies to a most extraordinary degree. 
The unequal rates of taxation have frequently been dis- 
cussed, and yet but little has been done to remove the 
injustice which is so notorious that it has almost ceased to 
find intelligent defenders. Not only are these taxes more 
than twice as much in some States as in others, but they are 
heaviest in some of those parts of the country in which 
capital is most scarce and banking facilities are consequently 
the most needed. We have more than once offered the sug- 
gestion that, as the legislatures of the various States are slow 
to act, and as some relief can probably be obtained under 
the present law, a suitable case should be carried up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in order to establish 
some uniformity, and obtain, if possible, a part of the fiscal 
relief which is justly due to the banks, It is not improbable 
that this suggestion will be acted upon in some of the cases 
now pending in the West. Upon this subject we offered, 
last month, a few remarks in connection with Mr. Justice 
Baxter’s recent decision in the U. S. Circuit Court for the 
Northern district of Ohio, in the case of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Toledo, Ohio, against the Treasurer of 
Lucas County in that State. Several inquiries have been made 
as to the grounds upon which that decision was based. 
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The complaint on the part of the bank was that while its 
shares were assessed at full value. all real estate and the 
personal property of individuals were assessed at thirty to 
forty per cent. of such value. The court held that such 
excessive oneration of bank shares was in violation of the 
constitution and laws of the State of Ohio, as well as of 
the provisions of the National Banking Law. The constitu- 
tion of Ohio provides, Art. XII., Sec. 2, that “laws shall be 
passed taxing by uniform rule all money, credits and invest- 
ments in bonds, stocks, joint stock companies or otherwise, 
and also all real and personal property, according to its true 
value in money.” It is further provided, in Sec. 3 of Art. 
XII. of the constitution, that “the General Assembly shall 
provide by law for taxing the notes and bills discounted 
or purchased, moneys loaned, and all other property, effects 
or dues of every description, without reduction, of all banks 
now existing or hereafter created, and all bankers, so that 
all property employed in banking shall bear a burden of 
taxation equal to that imposed on the property of indi- 
viduals.” The laws enacted under these constitutional 
requirements provided that “each separate parcel of real 
property shall be valued at its true value in money, 
excluding the value of crops growing thereon; but the price 
at which such real property would sell at auction or at a 
forced sale, shall not be taken as the criterion of such true 
value.” Yet in the face of these provisions, it appears that 
real estate was assessed at only forty per cent. of its “true 
value in money,” and that such assessments were not the 
act of a derelict official board alone, but were a part of the 
accepted and avowed policy of the State, which has received 
legislative recognition and approval. 

The United States law in relation to National banks is 
found in Section 5219 of the Revised Statutes which enacts 
that “the legislature of each State may determine and 
direct the manner and place of taxing all the shares of 
National Banking Associations located within the State, sub- 
ject only to these two restiictions, that the taxation shall 
not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State, and 
that the shares of any National Banking Association owned 
by non-residents of any State, shall be taxed in the city or 
town where the bank is located, and not elsewhere.” The 
court authorized a decree permitting the bank to pay to the 
Treasurer of the County, or into the Registry of the Court, 
forty per cent. of the amount of the tax assessed against its 
shareholders, in accordance with the tender heretofore made, 
and on this being done, an injunction will be issued per- 
petually enjoining the collection of the remainder of the tax. 
The rate of tax was, for the State, 29 mills; for the 
county, 85 mills; and for the city of Toledo, 320 mills; 
in all, 434 mills. As we have already stated, it is probable 
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that the case will be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The specific question here raised, has never, as yet, been 
adjudicated upon by the Supreme Court, and it is hoped that 
as little delay as possible will intervene before a final deci- 
sion is sought. The counsel for the complainants, Messrs. 
Osborn & Swayne, have favored us with some of the 
papers in this case, accompanied by remarks in explanation, 
of which we hope to make use hereafter. In regard to the 
question how far this case has features which entitle it to 
general attention and give it importance outside of the State 
of Ohio, the following clear statement is given: 

“So far as this case has any distinct and general applica- 
tion, it lies mainly in the character of the evidence presented. 
The rule of law is settled, and of obvious necessity, that 
when public officers or boards are by law charged with the 
duty of assessing values, courts shall not set to revise their 
alleged mistakes of judgment. That would be simply sub- 
stituting for the judgment of men selected for their sup- 
posed fitness in this respect, the judgment of other men not 
chosen with this view. It is equally settled, and perhaps 
equally obvious, that when such officers or boards, adopt as 
the standard by which their estimate of values shall be fixed, 
a different rule from that prescribed by law, as for instance, 
a percentage of ‘true value,’ instead of the ‘true value’ 
itself, courts charged with the maintenance of law must 
notice such departure from the law. The reasoning and 
authority for this position are especially well stated in 
Weeks vs. Milwaukee, 10 Wis., 264, and pages following. The 
difficulty of the proof in such cases however, has made the 
cases rare in which practical benefit has been realized from 
this exception. In the case under consideration, an attempt 
was made to meet this difficulty with the testimony of the 
public officers themselves. In preparing to apply for a pre- 
liminary injunction the affidavits of a large number of asses- 
sors and members of assessing boards were quietly procured, 
in effect that property at large had been by themselves, and 
so far as they knew, universally, assessed at a percentage less 
than its true value. A little tact accomplished this easily ; 
afterwards these could have been reduced to testimony, had 
not a stipulation that they might be read as testimony, 
obviated the necessity. This shut the court up to the 
dilemma of either refusing to notice a confessed violation of 
law, or granting relief to the complainants. Since this case 
was commenced, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin on like 
testimony, declared a whole assessment void. (See Shoettler 
vs. Ft. Howard, 6 Central Law Journal). 

In the State of New York, the law requires that all prop- 
erty shall be assessed at its true value in money ; that as to 
bank shares, the law is literally executed; that other and 
especially real, property is assessed at from one-half to two- 
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thirds its true value in money. Apparently it is this feature, 
common to the situation of your banks and bankers here, 
which gives to this decision its common application.” 

We have examined a number of cases to which it might 
be interesting to direct attention, in connection with the 
important points here raised, but we defer for the present 
the further citation of authorities. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND THEIR DANGERS. 


The history of the Savings bank system of the United 
States may be divided into three periods. The first extends 
to the beginning of the currency inflation at the outbreak of 
the civil war; the second terminates with the events which 
preceded and culminated in the panic of 1873; while the 
third of these periods opened in disasters which are but just 
beginning to pass away. During the first two periods, sound 
management for the most part prevailed in the Savings 
banks, and our people had become so accustomed to see the 
aggregate deposits of savings institutions increase from year to 
year that, until events disproved the theory, Savings banks 
were regarded as capable of an almost indefinite increase and 
extension. Hence, it is not surprising that, in the city of 
New York and elsewhere, such institutions were organized in 
considerable numbers, under the expectation that their mana- 
gers could obtain control of large sums of money as deposits, 
of which at least seventy-five per cent. might be regarded as 
a permanent loan from the public. In a recent letter from 
Albany, Mr. Henry L. Lamb, the acting Bank Superin- 
tendent of the State of New York, exposes some of the 
aspects of this mischievous theory, whose evils are at last 
being effectually brought to a close by new legislation and 
efficient supervision. ‘Since November, 1871,” he says, “twenty- 
two Savings banks-in this city have been closed. They held 
over $12,000,000 of deposits. To their depositors these liq- 
uidating banks have paid almost $5,000,0c0 already, and the 
receivers now hold over $3,500,000 of assets for distribution. 
The most authentic information warrants the belief that the 
total loss by such failures will not exceed four and one- 
third million dollars in all those banks. Most of the insolv- 
ent institutions never should have been created, as they 
were established for the benefit of other people, rather than 
the depositors. A comparison of the results accomplished by 
the Savings banks in this city, in the last six years, with 
those that would have been reached had other investments 
been made of all the assets in such city Savings banks, shows 
that if the resources of the metropolitan Savings banks had 
been invested in United States bonds in December, 1871, the 
loss by shrinkage would now be $7,173,000, which is greater 
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by two millions and three quarters, than the loss by failures 
of Savings banks. If the assets had been invested in the 
best bank stocks, the loss would be now $35,000,000; if in 
the best dividend-paying railroads, the loss would be over 
$ 30,000,000; if in real estate, the loss would be from 
$ 40,000,000 to $50,000,000. In January, 1872, the surplus of 
the Savings banks in this city was $9,500,000. It is now 
more than $19,000,000. The surplus has doubled in spite of 
all shrinkage in values. In six years, from 1872 to 1878, the 
Savings banks in New York city have paid their depositors 
$55,750,000 of interest, which is almost $12,000,000 more than 
the proposed Government postal bond at four per cent. 
would pay in the same time. The conclusion is that the 
Savings bank system in the city of New York has done very 
well in view of the shrinkage in values and the number of 
spurious Savings banks created between 1866 and 1871.” 
Such is the view of Superintendent Lamb. How far the 
public and the depositors coincide in this opinion will be 
best seen by the changes developed during the coming year. 
The chief aggregates of the banks in the State of New York, 
compare as follows in the reports for January 1, 1877, and 
January 1, 1878: 


SAVINGS BANKS AGGREGATES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
JANUARY, 1877-78. 


RESOURCES. 
Year ending Year ending 
Fanuary 1,1877. Fanuary 1, 1878. Decrease. Increase. 
$ 116,154,434 00 . $107,973:299 00 . $8,181,185 00 . 
186,873,127 00 . 192,213,697 00 . — « $5,340,570 
Amount loaned on _ public 
stock 3,645,549 00 . 5,200,677 00 . —— . 1,555,128 
Amount reported as invested 
in real estate 10,367,794 00 11,215,402 00 . — . 847,603 
Cash on deposit in banks or 
Trust Companies..... eee 14,314,936 00 . 12,915,208 00 . 1,399,728 00 . — 
Cash on hand not deposited 
fap Ree, a casicccnccceveces 5,201,297 00 . 5,496,444 00 . a ° 265,147 
All other assets (including 
loans on collaterals) 15,272,010 00 . 115741,475 00 . 3,530,535 CO 


Totals «css ecsncesiennces $ 351,829,147 00 . $346,726,202 co —- 
LIABILITIES 
Amount due depositors $ 316,677,285 00 . $ 312,823,058 00 . $3,854,227 00 —_ 
Other liabilities 975)259 00. 1,852,594 00 . a - $877,835 
34,176,603 00 . 32,050,550 00 2,126,053 00 —= 


$ 351,829,147 00 ~« $346,726,202 00 


STATISTICAL, 

Number of institutions re- 

porting Iso . 138. 12 
Number of open accounts... 849,638 . 844;550 . 5,088 
Number of accounts opened. 187,677 « 183,461 . 4,216 
Number of accounts closed.. 181,399 - 169,536 . 11,863 
Amount deposited, including 

interest credited 146,532,529 00 . 133,989,986 00 . 12,542,593 00 
Amount withdrawn. 144,026,362 CO .« 135,361,509 00 . 8,664,853 00 
Amount of interest credited 

to depositors 16,457,347 00 . 14,926,868 00 . 1,530,479 00 
Average of each deposit or 

account 372 72 - 870 40 


In the Savings banks throughout the country there has 
been a notable decrease in the rate of interest paid on 
deposits. In Connecticut the annual report shows that 


232 . 
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thirteen of the banks have paid six per cent, forty-six have 
paid 5% per cent., sixteen have paid five per cent., seven 
have paid 4% per cent., and five have either passed or paid 
very small dividends. The total number of the Savings banks 
is eighty-six, none having failed during the year. Subjoined 
is a summary of the reports: 

STATISTICS OF THE CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANKS. 

Resources. Oct. 1, 1876. Oct. 1, 1877. 


PR cig Salt adekbawsadwe wetiniemtatmeneted $ 78,524,172 48 .. $77,214,372 36 
Re INN WIN 0. osc, Sinaia etns ne eek ecueomicns 2,579,024 30 .. 2,649,701 85 
Other liabilities 233,434 60 .. 409,864 52 


a 55,403,988 29 .. 52,337,212 99 
United States bonds ...........scccces pace Saas 6,067,656 MM ks 7, 129,260 34 


Bank stocks 3,850,906 70 .. 3,801,939 
Loans on stocks and bonds,.........sssccscecers 2,109,052 05 .. 1,683,574 38 


Loans on personal security 2,606,214 78 .. 2,830,672 
Railroad stocks and bonds.............+seee eee 1,009,276 18 .. 902,595 
State, town and city bonds..............csssese- 7:319,937 89. 739575743 
Real estate owned 767,218 93... 2,208,474 
Cash on hand in bank 1,916,430 00 .. = 2,009,361 
Whole number of depositors..................4. 203,514 00 204,575 
Average amount to each depositor 385 84... 377 
Average income from assets ; a 
Amount deposited 14,579,144 24 .. 18,225,645 35 
Amount withdrawn 12,544,282 17. .. 19,501,689 33 
Assets from which no income has been derived... 844,192 23... ~=—- 1,634,782 23 
Largest amount due single depositor 32,986 03... 26,466 13 
In regard to the complaints of Savings bank management, 
the Connecticut report offers some interesting remarks. It 
states that “the cost of management averages about one- 
third of one per cent., and as the State imposes a tax of 
five-eighths per cent. on deposits, compelling also the banks 
to lay aside a reserve of one-half per cent. a year until the 
whole reserve reaches three per cent. of the aggregate 
deposits, every bank:is loaded by the State laws with fiscal 
burdens amounting to fully one-half per cent. on its total 
resources. As the State laws limit the interest on loans to 
six per cent., the net dividends earned for the depositors 
cannot exceed four and one-half per cent., incidental advanta- 
ges and disadvantages not being taken into account. Before 
we criticise too severely, let it be remembered if small 
dividends are now received, that in days gone by, the receipts 
from this source were larger than ought to have been paid. 
A large portion of the deposits now in our Savings banks 
were made during a time of great financal derangement, 
and of great inflation in the circulating medium of the 
country. From 1862 to 1872, these deposits increased more 
than three hundred per cent., or from twenty to sixty-five 
millions of dollars, and this forty-five millions of increase, 
or a large proportion of it, had to be invested or loaned at 
times when the purchasing power of the money or currency 
deposited, as compared with gold, was twenty-five, fifty, or 
even one-hundred per cent. less than it is to-day. And if 
we could then have found time for only a moment’s reflec- 
tion, it could hardly have been anticipated that such an 
amount of money, under such a condition of things, would 
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have been managed with as favorable results; but where, 
even for the last four years, could money have been placed 
with surer or better results? To illustrate—suppose that in 
1873, a depositor had drawn the five thousand dollars he 
has since continued in the Savings banks, and invested it 
in government securities, and is now obliged to realize on 
the investment, what interest or per cent. of gain will he 
receive? Or suppose he had then taken his five thousand 
dollars and purchased a home could he not four years after 
have purchased one equal to it for four thousand dollars or 
even three thousand dollars?” The Connecticut Bank Com- 
missioners have arrived, it appears, at similar conclusions to 
those of Mr. Superintendent Lamb, of the State of New 
York, as to the general soundness and proportionate success 
of Savings bank management. 

In New Hampshire the Savings bank deposits have fallen 
from $32,338,876 in 1877 to $28,793,947 this year, and the 
depositors number more than five thousand less than in 1876. 
The average deposit is smaller now than in any year since 
1872. The rate of interest is not stated, but the report 
officially recommends a general rule fixing four per cent. 
as the maximum rate paid to depositors, and states that 
some of the banks have already adopted that rule. The 
report contains the subjoined interesting table showing the 
Savings bank movement since 1850: 


STATISTICS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE SAVINGS BANKS, 


Increase in Average Average toeach Popu- 

No.of No.of Amount Deposits over toeach Personin the lation. 
Year. Banks. Depositors. of Deposits. previous year. Depositor. the State. (about). 
150 . 12 . 13,031 “7 641,543 71 . $76,972 76 ‘— 97 - $5 16 . 318,000 
1851 . 13. 14,316 1,770,068 00 . 135,254 20 124 11 . 5 58 . 318,000 
1652 . 15 . 28,771 . 2,00p01I9 42 . 232,849 42 . 12742 . 6 32 . 318,000 
1853 . 16 . 18,105 . 2,507,909 61 . 498,292 19 . 138 52 . 7 89 . 318,000 
1854 . 16 . 20,145 . 3,222,261 52 . 714,351 91 . 15995 . 10 13 . 318,000 
seq . 27 . 28,900 . 3,396¢%,090 3: . 118,995 29 . 15686 . 10 51 . 318,000 
1856 . 19 . 23,489 . 3,537,303 31 . 196,100 50 . 15059 . 12 . 318,000 
1857 . 20 . 27,786 . 3,748,285 63 . 210,922 32 . 51 62 . 79 . 318,000 
1858 . 21 . 23,463 . 3,588,685 23 . *159,627 go . 15294 . 29 . 318,000 
- 23. Mee. 4,198,803 40 550,164 17 . 15465 . OI . 318,000 

. 26 . 30,828 . 4,860,024 86 . 721,202 46 . 15765 . 90 . 326,000 

- 26 . 35,590 . 5,590,652 18 . 730,627 32 . 15708 . 14 . 326,000 

- 27 . 35,920 . 5,653,585 46 . 62,933 28 . 157 39 . 34 + 326,000 

. 27. 39,358 . 6,500,308 07 . 906,722 61 . 16668 . I2 . 326,000 

. 23. 43,175 . 7,061,738 46 . 1,161,430 39 . 17745 . 5° . 326,000 

- 29. 43,572 . 7,831,335 72 . 169,597 20 . 179 33 . 02 . 326,000 

- 29 . 42,894 . 7,857,601 03 . 26,265 31 . 18318 . 47 + 321,000 

3. 47,792 . 10,463,418 50 . 2,605,817 47 . 21877 . 50 . 321,000 

55,218 . 13,541,534 96 . 3,078,116 46 . 245 12 . + 321,000 

62,931 . 16,379,867 09 . 2,838,333 13 . 260 28 . + 321,000 

70,918 . 18,759,461 05 . 2,379,503 96 . 264 52 . . 318,000 

77:471 . 21,472,120 07 . 2,712,659 02 . 27716 . . 318,000 

86,790 . 24,700,774 47 . 3,228,653 37 . 284 46 . + 318,000 

94,907 . 29,671,114 88 . 4,970,340 41 . 31245 . + 318,000 

92,788 . 28,829,376 83 . *841,737 35 . 31070 . + 318,000 

- 96,938 . 30,214,585 71 . 1,385,108 88 . 32737 . + 325,000 

- 100,191 , 31,198,064 16 . 983,478 45 . 32001 . 7 + 325,000 

97,683 . 32,338,876 55 . 1,140,812 39 . 32770 . + 325,000 

94,9607 . 28,793,947 48 . *1,256,267 10 . 30319 . + 325,000 


* Decrease. 
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In Maine the Savings banks are sixty-four in number, of 
which four have been placed in the hands of a receiver, one 
of which is reported likely to pay sixty-five cents on the 
dollar, another ninety-five cents, the third seventy cents and 
the fourth seventy-five cents. With the Savings banks real 
estate is less in favor in Maine than in some other States 
of New England. The deposits of the sixty banks now 
doing business are reported at $26,898,432, invested as fol- 
lows : 

INVESTMENTS OF THE MAINE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Assets. 1876. 1877. 
Invested in United States bonds.............0++000: $602,419 16 . $982,869 47 
Invested in State of Maine bonds 137,319 75 + 97,216 50 
Invested in other State, county and municipal bonds. 8,849,042 19 ©. 8,843,807 10 
Invested in railroad bonds and stocks 3,371,021 68 . 3,058,638 81 
Invested in bank stock 998,749 25 . 1,018,049 25 
Invested in real estate 464,131 92. 805,009 64 
Invested in miscellaneous stocks, etc 613,947 34 - 775,917 12 
Loans on real estate 8,156,544 66 . 7,496,441 70 


Loans on collaterals, etc 3,854,901 73 - 3,158,395 12 
Cash 751,087 o2 663,088 05 


$27,818,764 70 . $26,898,432 76 
During the year the deposits have fallen off $920,331, 
and the depositors 1,960. By law five per cent. is the 
maximum interest paid to depositors, and the banks have 
to set apart one-fourth of one per cent. of their deposits 
to a reserve fund. Seven-twelfths of the aggregate deposits 
stand to the credit of small depositors. The securities 
owned by the banks and paying no interest or dividends 
amounted to $1,105,955 last year, and this year to $940,150. 
On the important subject of taxation the report very judi- 
ciously suggests that a “deduction of one-fourth of one per 
cent. in the rate of taxation would very much relieve the 
banks in this regard, and my convictions are that such a 
reduction would be in accord with justice and in the interest 
of the State, believing that taxation upon bank deposits is 
really taxation levied upon trade, industry and business of 
the State.” Subjoined is a comparative view of the growth 
of the Savings banks in Maine during the last six years: 


STATISTICS OF THE MAINE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
Years. Depositors. Deposits. Years. Depositors. Deposits. 


1871-2 . 69,411 . $22,787,802 ee 1874-5 . 96,799 .$ 29,610,193 
1872-3 . 81,320 . 26,154,331 sane - 90,621 . 26,726,170 
1873-4 . 90,398 . 29,556,498 gua 88,661 . 25,092,872 
In Rhode Island the reports of the Savings banks are not 
accompanied with any remarks which throw much light upon 
their condition. Among the statistics a table is given show- 
ing the largest amount due to any one depositor in each 
Savings institution in the State; the highest deposit on the 
list is $49,535; next follow nine other depositors varying 
from $ 32,571 to $20,015. The thirty-seven largest depositors 
present a total sum of $515,115. This statement illustrates 
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the extensive use which is made of the Savings banks of 
Rhode Island by capitalists and business firms. Subjoined is 
a table showing the progress of Savings banks in that State 
since 1868: 
DEPOS{TS IN THE SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, STATE OF RHODE ISLAND. 
Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
Depositors. Deposits. Years. Depositors. Deposits. 
63.501 . $24,408,635 a 1873 . 93,124 . $46,617,183 
67,238 . 27,067,072 .. 1874 . 98,359 - 48,771,501 
72,891 . 30,708,501 aa 1675 . 105035 . 51,312,390 
79,676 . 36,289,703 .. 1876 . 99,865 . 50,511,979 
88,664. = 42,583,538 1877. - 99,646 . 49,567,997 

The Massachusetts Savings ‘teat included in the report 
for 1877 are 176 in number, three less than last year. The 
deposits 31st October, 1877, amounted to $ 244,596,614 and 
the surplus, including the guarantee fund, was $5,182,570. 
One bank which had the largest surplus last year $620,416 
has paid an extra dividend and now reports a surplus of 
$24,632. The number of depositors is 739,757, showing an 
increase of 468 for the year. The maximum dividend allowed 
by the Act of 1876 is five per cent., and a number of the 
largest banks have already reduced the rate to four per 
cent. The investments in government bonds have increased 
during the year, and it is recommended that the tax on 
Savings bank deposits so invested should be removed. Loans 
on mortgage of real estate have decreased $4,910,066; but 
foreclosures have increased their aggregate $3,171, 274. Loans 
on personal security are $950,345 less than in the previous 
year. These changes show that a conservative spirit is 
spreading amongst the managers of the Massachusetts Savings 
banks, which may partly check the disastrous tendencies of 
the new legislation on which we offered some remarks last 
month. Several banks are already announced to have availed 
themselves of the provisions of the new act, which did not 
receive the signature of the Governor till March 21st, so that 
it is not referred to in the report before us. 

Investments in railroad bonds have decreased $ 1,012,457.44, 
about ten per cent.; and the decrease will probably be con- 
tinuous as these investments mature and are paid. The Act 
of 1876 practically precludes investments in the bonds of 
most of the railroads, as now issued—not being first mortgage 
bonds. The percentage of assets in the different classes of 
investments is about as follows: Public funds and loans on 
public funds fourteen per cent. Bank stocks and loans on 
same, eleven per cent. Railroad bonds and loans on same, 
three and two-thirds per cent. Loans on mortgages of real 
estate, forty-six and two-fifths per cent. Invested in real 
estate, including foreclosures, three and one-fifth per cent. 
Loans on personal security, thirteen and two-thirds per cent. 
Loans to counties, cities, and towns, four per cent. Deposits 
in bank on interest, two and three-fourths per cent. The 
following table is compiled from the report showing the 
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growth of the Savings bank system in Massachusetts during 
the last forty-three years: 


STATISTICS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS, 1834-77. 


No. Number of Cost of 
Years. of Banks. Deposit Accounts. Total Deposits. Average Deposits. Management. 
1834 i am 24 256 ‘ $ 3,407,773 00 - $140 09 - $10,968 00 
1840 : 3r ts 37 47° : 5,819,554 00 =. «=: 157 98 : 17,952 00 
1850 ‘ 45 . 78 823 ‘i 13,660,024 00 p 174 57 7 41,681 00 
1855 . a « 148 263 . 27,290,217 09 ~«=.«.~—S «184 10 P 775757 00 
1860 ‘ - 230 068 ‘ 45,054,230 00. = 195 83 ‘ 112,264 00 
1861 i . 225 058 . 44,785,439 00 =. ~— «198 99 . 120,886 oo 
1862 ‘ - 248 goo P 50,403,674 00 ‘ 202 50 - 135,783 00 
1863 é : 272 219 ° 56,883,828 oo 208 92 ° 140,713 00 
1864. . 291616 . 62,557,604 30 . 21452 * 184,739 77 
1865 i . 291 488 . 59,930,482 52 . 205 62 - 203,348 56 
1866 7 - 316 853 . 67,732,264 31 - - a5g 96 + 219,257 03 
1867. - 348503. 80,431,583 71 - 23073 + 254,225 79 
I . - 383004 . 94,838,330 54 . 24755 - 297,527 60 
1869 : - 431 769 . 112,119,016 64 =. =. 259 67 +  339)271 57 
1870 : . 488 797 + 135,745,097 54 + 277 71 + 375,734 09 
1871 ; 160 561 201 ; 163,704,077 54 - 298 §2 429,080 09 
1872 ‘ 172 . 630 246 . 184,797,313 92 . 293 21 . 469,681 80 
1873 - 4175 . 666229 . 202,195,343 79 . 30349 - 547,518 83 
1874 - 79 «. 702 099 . 217,452,120 84 . 309 71 . 644,682 68 
1875 - Mo . PoGy . 237,848,963 21 - 330 05 . 661,503 92 
1876 . 180 . 739 289 . 243,340,042 75 . 32915 . 657,858 72 
1877 179 739 757 244,596,614 18 330 64 671,728 23 


The California Savings banks have had a career of notable 
prosperity. In San Francisco there are now twelve Savings 
banks, the two largest of which hold deposits of twenty-six 
millions of dollars, with 30,847 depositors. The total deposits 


are sixty millions of dollars, and the gross earnings of the 
last six months of 1877 were $2,822,993. The average 
deposit is $858. The statistics of several years past compare 
as follows 


SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Gross Cash 
Depositors, * Deposits. Loans. Earnings. Surplus. Reserve. 

Tan., 1878 . $70,713 . $60,631,371 . $62,307,404 . $2,822,993 . $2,380,970 « $ 2,326,148 
July, 1877 . 78,779 . 62,230,929 . 63,212,489 . 2,890,650 . 2,485,051 . 3,035,607 
Jan., 1877 . 75,496. 59,608,650 . 60,441,205 . 2,813,543 . 2,429,045 « 2,334,738 
July, 1876 . 72,544. 57,676,248 . 57’471,116 . 2,847,270 . 2,433,289 . 2,481,836 
Jan., 1876 . 68,972 . 56,260,964 . 56,657,408 . 2,943,388 . 2,486,039 . 2,726,576 
July, 1875 . 67,997. 59,133,909 . 60,886,503 . 2,911,849 . 2,457,974 . 1,501,193 
Jan., 1875 . 60,660. 55,021,177 . 56,112,999 . 2,557,I5I . 2,232,567 . 1,529,211 
July, 1874 . 55,711 - 50,843,159 - 50,527,270 . 2,360,926 . 2,048,391 . 2,688,916 
Jan., 1874 . 51,807. 46,745,044 . 46,857,239 . 2,266,224 . 1,949,610 . 1,905,591 
July, 1873 . 49,305 - 43,731,223 . 43,137,027 . 2,233,890 . 1,911,694 . 1,880,133 
Jan., 1873 . 46,060. 42,474,935 . 42,828,962 . 2,091,113 . 1,818,406 . 1,174,304 
July, 1872 . 42,999. 40,369,405 . 40,258,918 . 1,967,692 . — . 1,588,044 
Jan.,1872 . 41,590. 37,033,377 - 36,542,628 . 1,986,322. —— 1,559,548 

The interior Savings banks of California are nineteen in 
number, with 22,034 depositors and $14,793,205 of total 
deposits. It thus appears that, in the whole State of Cali- 
fornia, the Savings banks hold $75,424,576, from 90,519 
depositors, so that the average deposit is $833 in gold. 
The decline in the aggregate deposits is attributed to the 
agitation of the communists and to the business stagnation, 
want of confidence and industrial lethargy due to this and 
other causes. Subjoined are the statistics of the interior 


banks of California: 
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SAVINGS BANKS OF INTERIOR CALIFORNIA, 


Deposit- Gross Cash 
ors. Deposits. Loans Earnings. Surplus. Reserve. 


Jan., 1878 . $20,034 . $14,793,205 . $16,683,118 . $921,523 . $706,002 . $1,899,419 
July, 1877 . 23,320 . 14,791,781 . 16,760,305 . 932,762 . 708,326 . 1,405,241 
Jan., 1877 . 25,127 . 14,116,422 . 15,800, 520 . 962,192 . 721,882 . 1,817,536 
July, 1876 . 23,375 . 13,244,515 . 15,968,692 . 967,731 . 743,811 . 716,884 
Jan., 1876 . 23,743 . 13,765,460 . 15,711,158 . 1,001,341 . 779,707 . 1,068,602 
July, 1875 . 23,930 . 13,435,104 . 15,166,548 . 933,107 . 709,264 . 794,845 
Jan., 1875 . 23,5904 . 14,002,420 . 14,856,568 . 888,214 . 2,579,028 . 1,345,905 


July, 1874 . 22,199 . 12,089,895 . 12,929,196 . 798,194 . 2,284,898 . 1,147,579 
Jan., 1874 . 22,139 . 10,862,563 . 11,939,630 . 760,649 . 2,233,351 . 1,058,155 
July, 1873 20,354 - 9,745,922 . 10,617,513 . 686,940 . 1,194,339 . 927,991 

One of the obvious suggestions from the reports under 
review is, the necessity and the advantage of complying 
with the request of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
forwarded some time ago to the legislatures of the various 
States, that they would make arrangements to collect the 
Statistics of the various classes of our banks on a uniform 
plan. There can be no valid objection to this arrangement 
and it would enable the Comptroller of the Currency to 
present to Congress and to the country a much more com- 
plete annual record of the movements of the various parts 
of the banking machinery of the United States than has 
heretofore been possible. In another article we shall present 
further general statistics of the Savings banks. Our tables 
are not quite complete, as from one or two States the reports 
have not yet reached us. 


—— 


BANK TAXATION IN CONGRESS. 


Several bills for amending tax measures have been referred 
to the Committees of Congress, but the only revenue bill 
which, at present, appears likely to pass both Houses, is that 
reported some time ago by Hon. H. C. Burchard, of Illinois, 
from the Committee of Ways and Means. It introduces sev- 
eral important improvements in the machinery of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, and it makes very little change in the 
present tax laws, except to regulate and improve the machin- 
ery of collection, so as to favor economy and efficient admin- 
istration. The bill is regarded with some favor, and it will 
probably pass. It contains the following section which refers 
to banks and bankers :— 

SECTION 18. Whenever and after any bank has ceased to do business, by 
reason of insolvency or bankruptcy, no tax shall be assessed against or collected 
from said bank, under the laws of the United States, which shall diminish 
the assets thereof necessary for the full payment of all its depositors ; and 
such tax shall be abated from such National Banks as shall be found by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to be insolvent ; and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, when the facts shall so appear to him, is authorized to re- 


mit so much of said tax against State and Savings Banks as shall be found 
to affect claims of said depositors. 


Several inquiries have reached us as to the Senate bill, 
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which was passed early in the session, to repeal the tax on in- 
solvent banks. This measure was reported to the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, who held that, 
as it was a measure affecting the revenue, and having no 
other purpose but to repeal taxation, it should have originated 
in the House. On this account the bill was not reported 
back to the House, but its substance re-appears in Mr. Bur- 
chard’s Internai Revenue Revision Bill. This objection to the 
Senate bill is one which is not often urged. Still it is by no 
means new or without plausible basis. No doubt in its funda- 
mental origin it was borrowed from the parliamentary rules 
of Great Britain. These rules apply the principle rigidly that 
no bill modifying taxation can originate in the House of 
Lords—which is the hereditary branch of the Legislature, 
and that all taxes must be voted in the first instance by the 
elective branch of the Legislature—which is the House of 
Commons. In this country, however, both branches of our 
National Legislature are elective, and the rule has never 
obtained the same predominance as in Great Britain. In 1871 
this question was raised in connection with the income tax. 
On the 26th of January of that year, a bill passed the Senate 
for the repeal of the income tax, and when the measure was 
introduced into the House of Representatives, objection was 
made and the Constitutional provision was cited that all bills 
for raising revenue must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. After a full discussion the House, on the 9th February, 
1871, came to a vote on the question of taking up the Senate 
bill repealing the income tax, when the yeas were 104 and the 
nays 105. After a delay of some weeks the controversy ended, 
and on the last day of the session, March 3, 1871, the House 
passed the Senate bill, and thus terminated for a while the 
agitation for income tax repeal in this country. It is worthy 
of note that this same question of jurisdiction has been again 
raised at the very time when the income tax is once more 
proposed for re-imposition, and has thus been prominently 
forced upon the public attention throughout the country. 

There is another bill before the Committee of Ways and 
Means which is quite germane to Mr. Burchard’s bill, and which 
might very appropriately have been incorporated in it. We 
refer to bill 2,197, introduced by Mr. Hart, 14th January last, 
for the repeal of the war tax on bank deposits. Mr. Benjamin 
A. Willis and other members have also introduced bills into 
the House for bank-tax repeal. If the Treasury cannot spare 
the revenue derived from bank taxation all together, at least 
the mischievous tax on deposits should be, as soon as possible, 
taken off. To show how much the bank deposit tax brings 
into the Treasury from the National and State banks in vari- 
ous States and sections, the Comptroller of the Currency has 
compiled the subjoined table, which is more complete than 
any heretofore published on the subject: 
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TOTAL REVENUE FROM TAXES ON BANK DEPOSITS, 1877, IN THE U. S. 


Deposit Taxes in From From Total 
EASTERN STATES, National Banks. State Banks, &¢. Taxation. 
$ 31,637 . $ 10,249 . $ 41,886 
14,617 . 19,657 + 34:274 
18,408 as 8,540 ae 26,954 
Massachusetts 142,306 oa 13,060 : 155,300 
Boston. 308,794 as 37,222 oe 340,016 
Rhode Island 42,282 re 90,937 oe 133,519 
Connecticut 78,159 a 98,180 oe 176,339 


241,810 + 217,979 ‘ 459,789 

New York City 759,050 ee 530,048 a 1,489,698 

Albany 42,239 oe 19,539 os 61,778 

New Jersey 88,234 rr 54,450 “ee 142,684 

Pennsylvania 175,572 ia 200,049 ad 375,021 

Philadelphia 236,861 om 147,040 én 383,901 

Pittsburgh 67,605 os 49,420 as 117,025 

Delaware 9,470 oe 4,116 aia 13,586 

13,224 ae 1,774 s 14,998 

Baltimore 65,338 és 30,268 we. 101,606 

District of Columbia 2,116 Kes 89 - 2,205 

Washington 6,451 - 16,177 6 22,568 
SOUTHERN STATES, 

Virginia 26,416 eee 33,063 se 59,479 

West Virginia.......0s006000 sium 6,502 ze 19,643 im 26,145 

North Carolina 13,689 as 45395 as 18,084 

11,877 x 4,938 a 16,815 

10,236 ae 18,982 ie 29,218 

74° ro 1,280 ae 2,020 

4,795 we 8,121 ne 12,916 

Mississippi a es 6,524 as 6,524 

Louisiana — Si 226 re 226 

35,486 . 26,009 + 61,585 

8,590 . 22,984 . 31,574 

1,374 ‘is 1,603 a 2,977 

Kentucky 18,659 me 31,782 ae 50,441 

Louisville 17,500 ae 30,043 oe 47,543 

Tennessee 27,639 ee 14,487 ee 42,126 


s 79,087 - 182,843 

Cincinnati 60 we 40,543 ne 86,144 
Cleveland ~*~ 34,386 ae 57,577 
Indiana 7 ac 45,623 ua 118,762 
Illinois. 7 “ 83,135 as 171,113 
Chicago 119,855 ea 43,598 a 163,453 
Michigan 38,412 ai 24,625 Pes 63,037 
Detroit 15,062 a 30,048 ae 45,710 
I oia.5 ors005'b059-0scmnes . 22,984 “a 18,526 oe 41,510 
Milwaukee 13,439 re 31,412 oa 44,851 
44,399 + 43,507 + 87,906 

26,782 as 12,441 ‘ne 39,223 

18,920 +e 52,863 ae 71,783 

41,325 <a 117,082 Se 158,407 

DR ioe: ctscitureharson snare Rake 11,590 és 14,793 a 26,383 
Nebraska 14,172 ne 6,088 <a 20,260 
Colorado 15,172 re 4,949 os 17,121 
. 8,090 + 8,090 

5,266 e 6,397 iss 11,623 

California 7,923 aw 103,845 me 111,768 
San Francisco 8,122 ised 289,960 ve 298,082 
New Mexico 2,398 i 175 Pe 2,573 
1,355 : 2,941 . 9297 

582 és 105 687 


4,935 Bs 409 “2 51344 

1,125 a 383 a& 1,508 

471 “s 696 1,437 

Washington —_— ie 1,475 Pe 1,475 
Arizona —_ < 23 oe 23 


Cried THA ccnsiccecces wees $3,474,301 .. $2,876,115 - $6,350,476 
60 
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RECAPITULATION, 


From From Total 
Deposit Taxes in National Banks. State Banks, &c. Taxation. 


Eastern States $ 636,503 es $ 277,851 a $914,354 
Middle States 1,908,570 ne 1,278,889 ue 3,187,459 


183,503 wy 224,170 sie 407,673 
Western States and Territories. . 745,785 on 1,095,205 Pe 1,840,990 


$ 3,474,361 - $2,876,115 $6,350,476 
It is hoped that an amendment will be introduced into 
Mr. Burchard’s bill, giving it a wider scope and a more 
beneficent operation by the repeal of the deposit tax to all 
banks as well as to those banks which may have become insolv- 
ent. The American Bankers’ Association are making special 
efforts for this purpose, and the latest reports seem to 
render more probable the repeal this session of a part, if 
not the whole, of the National taxation of the banking busi- 
ness. The foregoing table shows that the deposit tax, in 
its relative pressure, operates as mischievously in the South 
and West as in other sections of the country. Its removal 
would give a wholesome impulse to business facilities through- 
out the country, without depriving the Treasury of any 
notable amount of revenue. The losses of the banking busi- 
ness have become of late so heavy as to amount to almost 
twice as much as the aggregate taxation imposed on the 
banks by both the State and National Governments. Last 
year more than thirty-five millions of dollars are estimated 
to have been lost in bad debts by our banks throughout 
the country. The National banks alone incurred losses 
amounting to twenty millions of dollars, and the other banks 
are believed to have suffered very nearly an equal amount 
of loss. The natural consequence of these reverses has been 
that among the banks, both in the cities and in the country, 
an increasing number of institutions are paying smaller divi- 
dends, and one in ten of our National banks pay no divi- 
dends at all. The Hon. John Jay Knox gives official proof 
of this statement in his last report. He shows the number 
of banks which have paid no dividends in each of the States. 
The aggregates are as follows and offer a suggestive com- 
parison with the aggregates of taxation given above: 


NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL WITH NO DIVIDENDS—1876-1877. 


Six months ending Six nionths ending Six months ending Six months ending 

Geographical Mar. 1, 2876. Sept. 1, 1876. Mar. 1, 1877. Sept. 1, 1877. 
Divisions. No. Capital. No. Capital. No. Capital. No. Capital. 

$ $ $ 
New England... 26. 3,777,000 . 32. 7,700,000. 25 . 8,150,000 . 35 . 9,085,000 
Middle States.. 56 . 10,700,020 . 64 . 16,135,725 . 73 - 12,742,000 . 92 . 15,573,200 
Southern States 29 . 4,135,000 . 34. 4,399,000 . 27. 3,720,000 . 30. 4,236,000 
Western States. 113 . 14,778,300 . 129 . 13,872,000 . 106 . 14,090,000 . 118 . 10,737,000 
Pacific States & 

Territories... 11 . 900,000. 14. 1,950,000 . 14. 1,750,000. 13. 1,535,000 


United States.. 235 . 34,290,320 . 273 . 44,057,725 .245 . 40,452,000 . 288 . 41,166,200 
It may surprise some of our readers to be informed that 
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members of Congress, some of them with considerable ex- 
perience upon important committees, imagine that the tax 
on circulation is all the Federal taxation imposed upon the 
banks by the National Government, and that if this were 
repealed the banks would pay no taxes to the Treasury. 
To show the facts of the case, we published on page 462 of 
our last December number, the Comptroller’s tables of the 
amount yielded by the various taxes on the National and 
State banks during the last fourteen years. There is now 
good ground for the assertion that a large number of im- 
portant banking institutions cannot continue to do business, 
if, in addition to their State taxation, they are hereby 
burdened with the present Federal taxes on deposits. On 
grounds of public policy, therefore, Congress ought at once 
to give relief to the banking business and to the commerce 
and industry of the country to the extent, at least, of re- 
pealing the present tax on the deposits of National and State 
banks, savings institutions and private bankers. The neces- 
sity of this repeal is well argued by Mr. W. E. Gould, 
Cashier of the First National Bank of Portland, Maine, in 
the following extracts from the address to the Committee 
of Ways and Means, presented recently by the American 
Bankers’ Association, at Washington : 

“With the question of tax upon circulation, we have nothing 
to do. We will admit that if the Government grants a right 
to issue a substitute for money, a proper royalty should be 
paid for the privilege, and although to the bankers the 
price insisted upon seems large, yet it is wholly voluntary 
with the contracting party whether to continue to issue and 
pay for the privilege or to desist. But we conceive the 
question to be very different when the tax upon deposits 
is considered. We shall contend that the cases are wide 
apart; and because a tax may justly be laid upon circula- 
tion, it does not in any way follow that deposits should be 
made the subject of any tax. We shall urge, moreover, that 
if a tax is put upon deposits it is an immoral action, wrong 
on the part of a government ; unjust as a species of legisla- 
tion; unsound in principle ; unfair to those who, by an un- 
righteous law, are compelled to submit. Deposits are the ac- 
cumulation of funds, surplus moneys, and balances that are 
for the time being withdrawn from active use, or that may 
be awaiting a use. As a rule they represent the idle money. 
And it does not weaken this definition if it be contended that 
parties with whom the deposits are made do actually get a 
benefit by the use of the idle money of others. Only this in- 
ference can be drawn: that /oans should be taxed; that is, 
the operation by which the banker makes his money out of 
another’s trust; ‘#a¢ should pay a tax, and not the money 
which is put into a resting place. But it is not true, in fact, 
that all the idle money thus entrusted to a place of safety is 
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actually loaned. And we therefore ask by what process of 
fair reasoning should idle money be subject to royalty? Will 
it not follow that a premium is thus offered to the people 
not to save, but to be prodigal, and spend from day to day 
money which should be kept against a time of need or a fa- 
vorable venture in legitimate business? The very construction 
of our National Banking Act is in direct contradiction to the 
law compelling taxation upon deposits. For, by that Act, no 
bank can loan all its deposit; the Section declaring the 
amount of legal reserve to be maintained at all times is, on 
its very face,a rebuke to that other section of another law, 
which declares that all the money held by a bank, for 
whatever purpose, shall pay a tax of one-half of one per 
cent. Let us ask, very emphatically, what possible good to 
any bank is the fifteen to twenty-five per cent. which must, 
under all events, be kept back from active use? If we must 
be taxed upon deposits, then let there be decency and logic 
in the law. For neither decency nor logic can grind out 
more than that seventy-five or eighty-five per cent. should 
be the amount assessed. And if it be replied that the 
banks make their profit out of the whole deposit in one 
way or another, then let the principle be exact, and im- 
pose a tax upon the amount actually loaned. The deposit 
account is not the place at which taxation can begin. The 
deposits really represent a large number of people, and by 
no means rich people or capitalists in all cases. They are 
not the sinners, simply because they want to have their idle 
funds kept for them. But a borrower should pay, and pay the 
exact value of money at the time he borrows, and this exact- 
ness will include the tax. 

“Tt will be seen therefore, that a tax assessed upon the 
whole of a deposit account, is immoral, in that a tax is 
assessed upon a larger sum than is used. And hence the 
people are dealt unfairly with by this immoral practice of the 
Government. For as money will surely find its level, and as 
the borrower is the scape-goat of the nation’s sin, he will 
certainly be compelled to pay for his money, not only the 
actual value of the money, but also his proportion of the tax. 
Not a tax assessed on three-quarters of the deposits, but his 
share of the whole. So that in the end the poor become 
poorer than they should. This may be easily illustrated by 
the supposition that the tax was five per cent. on deposits. 
Would money loan any lower than now? Would not the 
rate be increased by an amount equal to the tax, and the 
borrower be the victim in the end? Nor would the con- 
dition of things be at all changed if every National bank 
were wiped out. The crime lies back of this act. The trou- 
ble is inherent in the principle of taxing money stored, saved, 
kept, rather than in levying upon that which is put to active 
use? And no one is mad enough to put all the sin of lend- 
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ing money at the doors of the National banks. Blot them 
all out, and would money rule lower than at present ? 

“We may, therefore, safely remark, that a tax upon 
deposits is immoral or unjust, in that it discriminates 
against the borrower; the man is injured more than the 
corporation is bled, and neither of them have exact justice 
shown to them. But it may be still further remarked, that 
no action can be justly taken in a republican form of 
Government, which has a tendency to lower the public 
morality. If it can be shown that a law is debasing in its 
tendency, then it is equally demonstrated that the law is 
unjust, and should not exist. The basis of law is justice 
and morality. Not alone that which is precise in its duty 
from a citizen to a ruler judged by the ruler’s power, but 
also, that which is just and righteous; and the latter term 
includes results as well as principles. At this point we con- 
tend that the law which levies a tax upon deposits is unjust 
and unrighteous, because its tendency is to produce evasion ; 
a lowering of confidence in the law-maker and a blunting of 
the popular conscience. The tendency of any unrighteous 
law is to provoke an effort for its repeal, and failing in that, 
human ingenuity will devise means to evade its rigor. 

“Fresh examples of this principle are before us as applied 
to legislation against other interests, and we can also point 
to the large reduction of the capital stock of many banks to 
escape an oppressive State law. And it should not be a mat- 
ter of indifference to our law-makers when they perceive the 
united action of over twenty-two hundred banks, with the 
hosts of respectable, fair-minded men connected therewith, 
crying out as with one voice against a law which they de- 
clare to be both unjust and immoral. These men are not 
wholly actuated by low motives. They have ideas outside of 
their counting rooms, and possibly may be good judges of 
what is right for all classes; they are daily brought into 
closer contact with men than is the average law-maker who 
may be working from a theory outward, rather than from 
men, inwardly. The question is not, how can the Treasury 
of the United States be filled in the easiest manner, but how 
can an exact justice be maintained in all matters where di- 
rect taxes must be imposed. Nor is there much show of 
statesmanship in striking at the most available source of 
revenue. A regiment of artillery might force every bank in 
Wall Street, and make one general delivery of treasure for a 
pressing necessity of the Government; but such action would 
be neither just nor decent. There are persons who think 
upon these things; who feel that justice and decency are not 
bounded by the size of an operation so much as by the 
principle beneath. And there are those who fear that, if a 
true equity and morality is not taught by our legislators, 
then we need not wonder if the people, who have so much 
less of virtue, fall into a very evil way.” 
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OUR COINAGE LAWS. 
III. 


THE MOTIVES AND DESIGN OF THE ACT OF 1853. 


The coinage act of 1834 had the effect it was designed 
to produce. For many years before it was passed there 
had been no gold in circulation. The avowed object of 
those who originated the legislation was to restore the 
double standard practically, by making the gold dollar worth 
only as much as the silver dollar. Towards the close of the 
period of agitation the direction of the movement was as- 
sumed by politicians who cared very little for the double 
standard, but a great deal about the introduction of gold 
into the money supply. It was this last party which, as we 
saw in the preceding paper on this subject,* carried the 
day ; being assisted by those friends of bi-metallism who could 
persuade themselves that the ratio of 16 to 1 did not greatly 
overvalue gold. Both the factions that united to pass the 
act of 1834 desired to see gold form a part of the cur- 
rency. 

ry we have said, the act did not disappoint their expec- 
tations. The coinage of gold began on a rather extended 
scale soon afterwards and it speedily formed a large part 
of the money in circulation. The coinage of silver varied, 
but whenever the market price of silver rose there was an 
exportation of the coins of that metal; and thus the country 
gradually lost its silver supply. For a great part of the 
time the most of the small change in use consisted of worn 
Spanish silver. On the whole, however, the inconvenience was 
not great enough to cause public complaint for long at a 
time, until after the discovery of the California stock of 
old. 

There is no doubt that for a time at least the new sup- 
ply of gold depreciated the value of all the gold there was 
in existence. It was not a large decline, whether the value 
of gold be measured in silver or in merchandise generally, 
but it was sufficient to finish the work of clearing the country 
of full-weighted American silver, and to attract the attention 
of Congress to the necessity of applying a remedy to the 
evil by a fresh change in the coinage laws. 

The first official notice of the scarcity of silver change 
seems to have been taken in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Thomas Corwin, in his annual report for 1851, 
which was not, however, sent to Congress until January, 


* BANKER’S MaGazing, for May, 1878. 
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1852. After calling attention to the different rating of gold 
and silver by the laws of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, the Secretary remarked that the consequence 
was that “so soon as the state of our foreign commerce, 
as is now the case, requires the exportation of specie, it is 
obvious that our silver coin must be exported whilst it 
can be procured, till the demand for exportation is sup- 
plied.” He then recurred to the method adopted by Great 
Britain to keep its silver coin. “The great over-rating of sil- 
ver,” he said, “has not, of course, been the result of either 
miscalculation or mistake, but was brought about by design, 
and with the same views which it is believed will render it 
necessary for us to adopt a similar plan in order to retain 
and maintain a silver currency.” Again :— 

‘‘There seems to be but one immediate and direct remedy for this evil, and 
that is the one which has already been adopted in Great Britain, of changing 
the relative value between gold and silver coin by reducing the intrinsic value 
of the latter. The opinion of the officers of the mint (in which judicious 
persons, whose opinions are entitled to great weight, concur) is, that this 
change could be advantageouly made by making the dollar weigh 384 grains, 
and the smaller coins in proportion; so that 800 ounces of such coin should be 
worth by tale exactly $1000. The Director of the Mint, in a communication 
on the subject, says: ‘If such a scale of weights were adopted, the relation 
of silver in such pieces to gold would be as 14.884 to 1; and if the present 
true relation or bullion value is about 15.675 to 1, the new proposed silver 
coin would be overvalued by law about five per cent., a very small advance, and 
far less than in British silver, or in the worn Spanish coin which now monopo- 
lizes our circulation.’” 

The Secretary thought that in adjusting the coinage, ac- 
count should be taken of the depreciation of gold that had 
already taken place, and that which was likely to occur, as 
justifying a still greater overvaluation of silver than that 
which he professed. He added: 

‘If this plan is adopted by Congress, it, of course, will involve the necessity 
of making silver coin a legal tender only for debts of small amount, say not 
exceeding ten dollars, which is about the same limit (forty shillings ) which has 
been established in Great Britain.” 


Here we have directly foreshadowed the action which Con- 
gress took during the then current and succeeding sessions. 
The policy suggested was a complete and final abandonment 
of the principle of the double standard, and a full and unre- 
served adoption of the English system. It is to be observed 
that in this report Mr. Secretary Corwin proposes the reduction 
of the weight of ‘he dollar as well as of the smaller coins. 
That feature does not appear in the act of 1853, but the 
reason for its omission is easily to be discovered, and it is 
not the reason which the advocates in our day of the dollar 
of the fathers assert. 

The suggestions in the report which we have quoted were 
referred to the Senate Committee on Finance. Mr. Hunter, of 
Virginia, made a report from that committee, on the 8th of 
March, which has been quoted some hundreds of times in 
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the recent discussion over remonetization, although it may be 
reasonably doubted if one in forty of those who have cited 
the report ever read it. The “Silver Commission” discov- 
ered a sentence in the report which seemed to be favorable 
to the scheme it was the object of the commission to pro- 
mote, and remorselessly took it out of its connection and 
printed it. That one sentence is all that anybody has to this 
moment deemed it worth while to quote from the document. 
It is not the intention here to intimate that Mr. Hunter was 
not then, as probably he is to-day, a partisan of the double 
standard; but only to assert that the spirit of his report 
cannot by any fair reading be used in support of such a 
a measure as was the remonetizing act of 1878. On the 
contrary, if the principle of the report were acted upon the 
coinage of silver dollars would instantly stop. 

Mr. Hunter argued the question of standard at some length 
but not with much force. He was, as has been said, ardently 
in favor of the dual standard. He, nevertheless, saw and 
admitted the evils that had resulted from the undervalua- 
tion of silver by the act of 1834 and with the cause and 
effect fully in mind, and with a strong desire to re-establish 
the double standard, he did not propose a measure to secure 
that result by a change in the silver unit of value, but dis- 
tinctly, and for a reason that was given, postponed that mat- 
ter. “To afford the country the benefit, to some extent, of 
both metals as a standard of value, it is proposed to dimin- 
ish the quantity of silver in the half-dollar and coins of 
smaller denominations, by about 6.91 per cent.” Then, after 
a reference to the British system, on which the bill accom- 
panying the report was confessedly based, he continues : 

‘To secure the use of a silver coin, in place of small notes, for the minor 
transactions of commerce, it is proposed to make this coin a legal tender for 
sums not exceeding five dollars, and to receive it in payment of public dues. 
This, however, does not secure the full benefit of the use of silver as a cur- 
rency, unless we were to adjust its legal value to that which it bears in the 
market; but as no relation between the market values of the two metals has 
so developed itself as to promise to be permanent, it might be dangerous to 
attempt at present to disturb the existing law. Whenever the relation between 
the market and mint values of gold and silver shall promise a reasonable degree 
of stability, there can be little doubt but that there should be a readjustment 
of the mint values of these metals.” 


This extract, in which the reference is plainly to the dollar, 
sufficiently explains the motive of the committee in drafting 
the bill, but two other brief extracts, also relating to the 
units of value, will make it still clearer: 


‘If it was deemed expedient to use silver only as a token, then it would be 
safer to adopt a greater measure of diminution than that recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, so as to accomplish the object with greater certainty. 
But if it is thought expedient to preserve the double standard, and to readjust it 
when the relations between the two metals promise to be more permanent, 
then it is desirable to make no greater deviations from the true value of silver 
than may be necessary to accomplish the object of retaining a specie currency 
for small transactions.” .... 
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‘*But notwithstanding these considerations, the committee have determined to 
adopt the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, which will at least 
accomplish the end of giving the community a currency of silver tokens, instead 
of one of bank notes of small denominations. The great measure of readjusting 
the legal ratio between gold and silver cannot be safely attempted, until some 
permanent relations between the market values of the two metals shall be 
established.” 


Can there be any doubt as to the meaning of these pas- 
sages? The committee desired to establish and maintain an 
honest double standard. They did not deiude themselves 
with the idea, so prevalent in our day, that a law establish- 
ing a ratio between the two metals would affect the rela- 
tive prices of gold and silver. Indeed they were at that 
moment in the face of difficulties arising solely out of the 
impotence of a law to influence the market values, and those 
were the very difficulties they were called upon to remedy. 
They also conceded the impossibility of fixing at that time 
any ratio that would stand the test of a trial. In the 
hope that a permanent relation between gold and silver 
would, by and by, establish itself. they postponed the ques- 
tion of the dollar, and devoted their attention to the small 
coins. In this they distinctively departed from the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Corwin. For the time no harm would 
be done by neglecting to readjust the units. The country 
was on a gold basis, and the silver dollar was more valua- 
ble by several per cent. than the gold dollar. Mr. Hunter 
and his committee virtually conceded the _ necessity of 
changing the amount of silver in the dollar at some future 
time, but it was a problem they declined to attack until a 
reasonably permanent market ratio had developed itself. 

The bill reported by the finance committee was passed 
by the Senate at the same session, unamended, and as far 
as is known, without a word of criticism or debate. It 
was urged upon the attention of the House by President 
Fillmore, in his annual message at the opening of the session 
of 1852-3. The matter was referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and was reported early in the session, on the rst 
February, 1853, by Mr. Dunham of Indiana, with numerous 
amendments, only one of which need be mentioned here. The 
senate bill made the new silver coins a legal tender for sums 
of five dollars and under. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee proposed instead a clause making them receivable for 
all public dues, but not a legal tender at all. 

Mr. Dunham opened the debate on the bill in a long 
explanatory speech. In answer to an interruption by Mr. 
Hall of Missouri—for even then Missouri had begun to 
contribute its financial wisdom liberally to the nation—Mr. 
Dunham said that the object of the amendment to which 
we have referred was to do away with silver altogether as a 
standard. If the bill stood as the Senate left it, “we would 
thereby still continue the double standard, a thing the com- 
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mittee desire to obviate. They desire to have the standard 
currency to consist of gold only, and that these silver coins 
shall be entirely subservient to it, and that they shall be 
used rather as tokens than as standard currency.” 

The significant thing about this passage is the absence 
of any reference to the silver dollar. The Committee of 
Ways and Means regarded the attribute of limited legal ten- 
der attached by the Senate to the minor coins, as maintain- 
ing the double standard. In order to abolish the dual 
standard they proposed to deprive the coins of a half-dollar 
and under of all legal-tender quality. If we take their 
view of the matter, only so much of the double standard was 
preserved after the bill under discussion was passed, as is 
implied in the legal tender up to five dollars of the fractional 
silver coins. 

That Mr. Dunham and his committee believed that the 
bill in either form virtually abolished the double standard, 
is evident from the following passages in his speech - 


‘*Another objection urged against this proposed change,” [ze., the reduc- 
tion of the weight of the minor coins,] ‘‘is, that it gives us a standard of cur- 
rency of gold only. We sometimes become attached to old forms and usages, 
and obstinately insist upon continuing them, without considering the reasons for 
their adoption, or the propriety of their continuance. What advantage is to 
be obtained by a standard of the two metals, which is not as well, if not much 
better, attained by a single standard, I am unable to perceive Where- 
ever the experiment of a standard of a single metal has been tried, it has 
proved eminently successful. Indeed, it is utterly impossible that you should 
long at a time maintain a double standard Gentlemen talk about a 
double standard of gold and silver as a thing that exists, and that we proposed 
to change. We have had but a single standard for the last three or four 
years. That has been, and now is, gold. We propose to let it remain so, 
and to adapt silver to it, to regulate it by it. This is eminently proper. 
Gold is the production of our own country: silver is not. Let us use our 
own productions, and, so far as that use can, increase its value. Why should 
we leave our own to use the productions of a foreign soil when we can gain 
nothing by so doing?” 


The bill was debated during the “morning hour” of sev- 
eral days. Among those who took part in opposition to the 
measure the most prominent was Mr. Andrew Johnson of 
Tennessee, whose speech was characteristic. He would not 
use epithets in reference either to the bill or its authors, but 
he denounced the measure as the product of quackery and 
charlatanism. He did not oppose it on principle, (except so 
far as to maintain that the Constitution conferred no right 
upon Congress to make anything a legal tender,) but as 
being ineffectual. Neither his speech nor those which were 
made after it offer any quotable passages, but the debate 
is well worth reading. The noticeable fact through it all is 
that neither advocates nor opponents of the bill had a word 
to say in favor of the double standard, and that it was tac- 
itly admitted by everybody that the single standard of gold 
was established by the bill. The time had come when the 
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step deprecated by the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1819, could be safely taken—“ the law only con- 
firmed the change which has been made by custom.”* 

The debate came to an end on the 15th of February. 
The amendments of the Committee of Ways and Means were 
all rejected, several attempts to kill the measure were defeated 
on roll-call, and the bill was passed on a rising vote, ayes 
94, noes not counted. 

A limited search only has been made for newspaper com- 
ments upon the measure while it was pending, and only one 
expression of opinion has come to light. The New York 777- 
dune, in its issue of the 7th of February printed an article 
which easily reveals its authorship. Mr. Greeley, after main- 
taining that it would be more just to raise gold to its old 
standard and so to make the gold dollar equal in value to 
that of silver, but admitting that that was not possible, pro- 
ceeded to say: 


“We give way to this debasement as inevitable but we protest against any 
further, and we insist that Congress guard now against the possibility of further 
progress on this downward path, Let it now be solemnly enacted that gold is 
the national standard of value, and that our present gold coinage shall never 
more be debased or interfered with. Let every promise to pay imply so much 
gold as would fulfill that promise according to our present legally established 
standard. Then if silver becomes more or less plentiful, let the silver coinage 
be altered to conform to the fact, but let the standard of gold be unvarying 
evermore—silver being used as change or counters, and never be a legal 
tender for debts, except for sums below five dollars. If a dollar means any- 
thing in particular, it is high time for a decisive settlement as to precisely 
what it does mean.” 

If we analyse the motives of those who participated in 
the legislation of 1853, we shall find that as in the former 
case of 1834 there was a division of opinion amongst its 
supporters. Some of them, and for all that appears, every 
one of the friends of the bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, did not wish to retain the double standard and believed 
that by the act they passed they were abolishing it. The 
silver dollar authorized by law was worth several cents 
more than the gold dollar. None would be coined at the 
existing prices of the two metals, and the supporters of the 
bill did not desire that any should be coined. The gold 
standard was practically established, and when the necessity 
for coin for small change had been satisfied a system had 
been framed that met their views exactly. Judging the 
Senate by the same rule that we apply to the House, all the 
members of that branch of Congress were, in theory, attached 
to the dual standard, but only to an honest double standard. 
They went upon the principle which universal experience 
has proved to be absolutely true, that legislation and mint 
stamps do not and cannot equalize values which are not 
equal in the bullion market, when applied to coins possess- 


*See BanKER’s MaGazineE for May, 1878, p. 875. 
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ing full legal-tender properties. They saw nothing sacred in 
the silver dollar of the fathers. On the contrary they admit- 
ted that as soon as anything like a permanent relation 

between the values of the two metals had appeared, the 
weight of that dollar ought to be changed. Until then they 
agreed to postpone the consideration of the question how 
much its weight should be reduced. 

They waited. Their successors waited. The gold standard 
remained in full force and the silver token coinage proved 
successful. We came down to the civil war on a gold basis. 
During the four years it lasted and for all the years after- 
wards coin meant gold and nothing else. In 1869 a move- 
ment was begun to abolish by law what had not for twenty 
years existed in fact. The movement was carried on openly, 
but it excited little attention because it took away no right 
for which the people cared, no more, say, than the recent act 
abolishing the twenty-cent piece, which everybody regarded 
as a nuisance. No more than the repeal of a law against 
smoking in the streets, which had not been enforced for 
twenty years, would excite. The complaint on the part of 
the remonetizers that nobody asked for the change; and the 
inference from the fact of no opposition having arisen, that 
nobody was aware what was going on; are alike idle. No 
debtor wanted to pay silver dollars worth 103 cents, no 
creditor expected pay in them. The act of 1873 was strictly 
honest because it accomplished an end to be desired at a 
time when absolutely no injustice was done to any person 
whomsoever, by passing it. 

Up to the present year the Congress of the United States 
had never passed an act relating to the coinage that was 
not designed to recognize by law the changes that had 
already taken place in the bullion market, and to furnish the 
American people with legal-tender coin worth what it pur- 
ported to be worth. The spirit of the fathers in dealing 
with this subject would do us infinitely more good than 
we can expect to derive from their dollar. 

EDWARD STANWOOD. 


ee 


THE SUEZ CANAL.—The number of vessels passing through this canal in the 
month of March last was 172, and the tolls for the same were 3,204,519 francs; 
about $ 640,000. 

Compared with the same month in previous years, since the opening of the 
canal, the following result is shown :— 

Year. Vessels. Tonnage. Receipts. 
March, 1870 coke 53 ree 475793 cows 549,201 francs. 
1871 Roe 69 Pepe 72,937 Pine 863,937 
1872 ore wnas 116,253 ar 1,333)434 
1873 osu ‘ok 202,495 Pes 2,240,278 
1874 aac cen 229,067 er 2,516,987 
1875 aaee aces 326,783 geae 3,236, 769 
1876 ae _ 312,218 sues 3,027,049 
1877 wie pause 315,657 wane 3,097,811 
1878 Peter cin 337,298 Siceuee 3,204,519 
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OF THE BALANCE OF TRADE AND THE COURSE OF 
EXCHANGE. 


BY CHARLES H. CARROLL. 


The late William M. Gouge, one of the best political econ- 
omists of the United States, says, in his Azstory of Banking, 
“Nothing is more certain than political economy. Nothing 
is more uncertain than political arithmetic.” Now the “bal- 
ance of trade,” as it is understood in Washington, is a sort 
of political arithmetic that is very unsound political economy. 
It is relied upon by our political leaders in legislating for a 
resumption of specie payments; as if an excess in the value 
of exports over imports is necessarily a balance of account 
returnable in money. 

The doctrine of the “balance of trade” was exploded by 
Adam Smith a century ago, and is emphatically contradicted 
by statistics—especially in England. In the Statistical Abstract 
of the United Kingdom, copies of which are before me begin- 
ning with 1854 and including 1875, there is not during the 
whole twenty-two years a single year in which the imports 
do not exceed the exports of merchandise in money value 
very largely. The returns for the three following years pre- 
sent, in Federal money at $4% to the ¥ sterling, a fair aver- 
age example of the whole period: 

Years. Imports. Exports. Excess of Imports. 

1854 ones $ 742,896,633 capi $ 564,627,823 -++. $178,268,810 

1858 nance 802,346, 181 ree 681,441,048 ee 120,905,133 

1875 sees 1,822,955,438 ene 1,372,860,075 nia 450,095,303 

This exhibit, it will be observed, is of merchandise only. 
The imports of bullion and specie were not registered at the 
British Custom House till the month of November, 1857; 
they exceeded the exports of the same every year from 1858 
to 1875 inclusive, with the exception of small balances in 
1860, 61 and ‘72, the two former, ’60 and ’61, being years of 
contraction of the currency here by the repudiation of South- 
ern debts, failures in business, and consequent annihilation of 
current bank deposits, at the beginning of the rebellion. 
This contraction turned the course of exchange effectively 
against England in favor of our loyal States. In the eighteen 
years, ’58 to ’75 inclusive, the British imported $ 2,520,744,676, 
and exported $2,099,745,190, of gold and silver, the excess of 
imports being $420,999,486, notwithstanding the so-called 
adverse balance of trade every year of the whole series. 

The imports of money excceded the exports of the same 
$47,101,030 in 1858, and $27,479,141 in 1875. Add these bal- 
ances to the merchandise returns, and with such figures be- 
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fore him, can an intelligent merchant say that the balance of 
trade is against Great Britain? If I send out a foreign ad- 
venture costing $20,000, and get as a final recompense 
$25,000 of money value in merchandise in return, I think 
the balance of trade is $5,oco in my favor; if I get back but 
$15,000, I think the balance of trade is $5,000 against me ; 
and it is in favor of or against my country as it is in favor 
of or against the merchants of the country altogether. The 
true balance of trade then is a balance of profits. 

Great Britain receives interest on her foreign loans in her 
imports; but that does not begin to account for the great 
excess and continual increase in the value of her imports 
over her exports. The truth is she maintains, under the 
screw of the Bank of England, a better currency, ¢. ¢. less 
currency in proportion to capital than most of the commer- 
cial nations, and consequently a higher value of money, so 
that she produces cheaply and sells steadily at a profit; but 
there is room for improvement; the see-saw of her currency 
by the Bank of England, in fickle and fictitious expansion by 
discount deposits, alternated by sharp contraction, is distress- 
ing; we can do better if we will. 

Because of her restricted territory England does not feed 
her own population, nor supply nearly sufficient raw mate- 
rial for her manufactures, directly with her own products; 
hence the preponderating volume of her foreign commerce. 
Obviously she must import and export more than countries 
which utilize their own products more directly and more ex- 
tensively. The balance of trade, except as a balance of 
profits, is a chimera; there are no figures to be found for it. 

But the balance of exchange is another matter and a very 
simple one. It is the difference in the exchange value or 
purchasing power of money in different cities and countries. 
Of course the exchange value of money is to be found in 
what money will fetch in other things ; that is to say, in 
general prices reduced to bullion value. If general prices in 
real money are sufficiently high here and low elsewhere, it 
is clear that we must buy goods and sell money. If such 
prices are sufficiently low here and high elsewhere, it is 
equally clear that we must sell goods and buy money. We 
may make high and false prices with false money in over- 
valued silver or in uncovered promises of banks or govern- 
ment, convertible or otherwise ; but foreign merchants will 
not pay such prices for our commodities; they will sell us 
their commodities abundantly at such prices; they will take 
here our overvalued currency of silver and paper, but they 
will carry away specie at the bullion value for it; and, if 
we are so ignorant of political economy as to make the 
spurious currency interchangeable with real money by legis- 
lation, we lose the difference infallibly. Foreigners get the 
high prices of our false money for their goods, but leave 
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the dross with us, taking away our good gold in exchange 
for base money at par. This is what Secretary Sherman and 
his questioners of the Congressional Banking and Currency 
Committee ought to know, but do not. Another thing they 
do not seem to know is that the current demand deposits of 
banks form the chief part of the currency ; the bank deposit 
being the principal item in the running cash balance of every 
merchant and man of enterprise. This is too plain a fact to 
admit of argument, yet it is constantly ignored in legislation 
upon the currency. 

I have now to say, if Mr. Sherman directs legislation, or 
takes his measures, after his notion of the balance of trade, 
and expects to maintain specie payments by accumulating a 
hundred or two millions more or less of coin, he will be 
cruelly disappointed whenever business assumes an average 
degree of activity. Rapidity of circulation is a prime ele- 
ment in the value of money —it raises prices. A rise of 
prices and a fall in the value of money are one and the same 
thing, and any appreciable fall in the value of money below 
its present level will send it out of the country rapidly under 
an adverse course of exchange. 

Money is simply a commodity when employed in com- 
merce; that is to say, it is a material value that is bought 
and sold, and, like every other commodity, as already demon- 
strated, it will be exported when cheaper and imported when 
dearer at home than abroad. Every bond we owe in Europe 
might be returned here for sale at once without causing the 
export of a dime of specie, if we should maintain money at 
a higher value than merchandise, as we can by suppressing 
the uncovered paper currency, including the fictitious discount 
“deposits,” the current uncovered inscribed credits of the 
banks. We should necessarily export the more merchandise, 
and have more and a brisker business. We have an abund- 
ance of capital for this purpose, but it is disorganized by a 
currency which, to create and maintain it with false prices, in- 
volves in needless debt and embarrassment almost every enter- 
prising business man in the nation. What we want to obvi- 
ate this difficulty. is simply non-interference with the normal 
value and circulation of money. 

The currency now organized by the banks and the govern- 
ment, and waiting demand with a crippled business, is more 
than the capital of the country can maintain in active use. 
Including specie, the currency is, I think, some ¢ 500,c00,coo 
beyond the natural money volume with which capital can be 
circulated at its bullion price and value, and an active, 
healthy, business conducted ; it is so much more than can be 
maintained under specie payment. Accumulating specie, 
therefore, is not the thing to do, especially at the cost of 
interest by increasing or maintaining the bonded national 
debt. The true policy is to reduce the paper currency, and 
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the reduction should be of that which costs interest, viz. :— 
the bank curreney. Doubtless the banks would object to this. 
I believe they would be benefited by it in the long run. 

I have endeavored to show in previous contributions to the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE, that the principle of discounting an 
evidence of debt out of itself, and lending credit as money, 
is damaging to the business of banking in the end, as well 
as to all other business. It is making false money, raising 
price without value, and imposing an obligation upon the 
bank customer to return real money or value for it, which 
obligation, multiplied by circulation, must end in bankruptcy 
somewhere, since there is no real money or value created or 
existing to pay it with. Ultimately it re-acts upon its creator, 
the bank, and bankruptcy becomes, in specious phrase, “the 
suspension of specie payments.’”’ The losses that are falling 
upon the banks at this time, and have yet to be set off in 
their accounts between their loans and their liabilities, form 
a practical illustration of this truth. 

But I wish to repeat, what I have formerly said, that no 
one objects to the lending of credit, as credit, by a bank any 
more than by a merchant. A merchant may buy goods on 
his own credit, or on a letter of credit of a bank or banker, 
with no more or different effect upon the market in the one 
case than in the other. In either case the credit is not offered 
or mistaken for money; it enters into no cash account; 
it is an honest undisguised postponement of the use of 
money; it is lending credit in borrowing capital without 
completing the exchange. What possible difference can it 
make whether the credit so employed is that of the merchant 
or the banker? All that is necessary for legitimate and use- 
ful banking in the case is, that the banker shall pay his debt 
in money, like the merchant, when the use of money is re- 
quired to complete the exchange; that is, when payment is 
demanded, so that fictitious dollars shall not be created in 
the transaction. The seller then recovers his capital in a 
commodity that every body wants—the most desirable com- 
modity known to commerce. It is therefore simple nonsense 
to prate of money as a mere medium of exchange, the pur- 
pose of which may be served by an evidence of debt which 
pays nothing. Clearly it is the object of exchange, in value 
as the common equivalent, which constitutes the essence of 
money. 

The question of profit to the banks is, whether they can 
make as much by lending their credit as money, with their 
loans consequently crippled by current uncovered demand 
liabilities, as they could make by borrowing and lending 
capital at a proper difference of interest through the instru- 
mentality of money, with no such demand liabilities and all 
the loanable capital of the country to borrow from. The 
capacity of the banks to lend does not depend upon their 
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power to produce currency in notes or current deposits, nor 
upon the quantity of currency or money in the country, ex- 
cept so far as money is capital; it depends upon the quantity 
of loanable capital at their command, for the same dollar 
of currency will serve to circulate in banking, as in any other 
business, many times its amount of capital according to the 
activity of circulation. 

It is simply impossible to have too little currency, as such, 
and equally impossible to have too much capital, including 
money, since the less currency we have in relation to capital 
the higher is the value of our money, or, what is the same 
thing, the lower are our general prices, so that we necessarily 
keep the course of exchange in our favor, produce cheaper, 
attract more trade and sell at a greater profit than nations 
having relatively more currency and less capital. It is not 
as currency, therefore, but as capital that we gain by the in- 
crease of money, and the more circulating capital of any sort 
the wider is the field for banking. A sluggish commerce and 
a steadily favorable course of exchange are incompatibilities ; 
they cannot exist together. 

The returns at Washington show that the loans of the com- 
mercial banks, so long as they maintain specie payments, do 
not exceed their capital more than about two-thirds on the 
average, taking the years together. According to this an 
average bank of $600,000 capital would lend $ 1,000,000, and 
probably in the Atlantic cities the interest would average six 
per cent. per annum, say $60,000 gross income for the year. 
A bank that should make one per cent. per annum on its 
loans by borrowing the excess and lending ten times its capi- 
tal of $600,000 would aggregate the same income without 
inflating the currency or crippling its business or the busi- 
ness of the country with fictitious money. Now there are 
trust companies in the Atlantic cities lending twenty times 
their capital, and Savings banks, with no stock capital, lend- 
ing twenty millions of dcoilars each; they are enabled to do 
this business because they lend only what they own or bor- 
row; they avoid the pernicious principle of lending their 
credit as money; hence they do nothing to degrade the value 
of money or to force it abroad. 

There is no reason in the world that I can discover why 
commercial banking should not be done upon this plain, 
honest principle, which would put an end to the ruinous 
fluctuation of prices and the vast amount of needless bad 
debts that result from the operations of the present system, 
and are as injurious to banking as to any other business. I 
say, then, in view of the great losses they bring upon them 
selves periodically with their fictitious money, I believe the 
banks would make greater profits in the long run by aban- 
doning the principle of discounting an evidence of debt out 
of itself, which is the groundwork of false money in banking. 

61 
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Goethe makes Mephistopheles say: “It is a law binding on 
devils and phantoms that they must go out the same way 
they stole in.” The phantom of “paper money” stole in 
through legislation, it must go out through legislation, or it 
will ruin not merely the dominant party but the politics, in- 
dustry, commerce and social order of the country. The true 
policy, in my opinion, is to tax out of existence the uncov- 
ered bank currency, prospectively, and then gradually retire 
the greenbacks, or cover them with specie, so as to keep 
the foreign exchanges continually in our favor, until, by ex- 
porting merchandise and importing money, in addition to the 
product of our own mines, the money channel is filled with 
the solid capital in gold and silver which belongs to it. This 
will, if adopted, set industry in motion, silence the idle 
brawling of labor against capital, and the more reasonable 
and just complaints against privileged legislation for the 
banks; it will cause the production and export of merchan- 
dise, and the addition to our active circulating capital of 
some eight hundred millions of dollars that we cannot 
have while the present paper blockade is maintained; it will 
give an immediate start to ship-building, and ready employ- 
ment of navigation for the shipment of bulky cargoes abroad ; 
it will give security to property and contracts in the future, 
and success to the well-planned enterprises of honest men; 
and it will dry up that fountain of needless debt which over- 
whelms in bankruptcy sometime in his life, or leaves in pov- 
erty at his death, nearly every man who ventures into trade. 

The key to this policy is to be found in the course of ex- 
change; let us keep this in our favor, by adherence to natu- 
ral laws, and we command the commerce of the world until 
we have, as capital in the product of labor, an excess of 
money when we shall have a desirable commodity to dispose 
of profitably, like an excess of wheat or cotton, instead of 
selling it for nothing under the degrading power of an over- 
valued currency. 

Whether we shall do well or ill in this matter depends 
chiefly, as we see, upon the management of the banks either 
by themselves or by the Government. A sluggish and an 
obstructed circulation reduces prices, as if the currency were 
partially hoarded, and accordingly raises the value of money; 
it may extinguish the gold premium entirely and make a 
temporary show of specie payment, but that the export of 
money can be checked for any considerable time, and specie 
payments maintained with the demand liabilities of the banks 
and the Government as they are now, or within several hundred 
millions of their present amount, I conceive to be impossible. 


WEstT NEWTON, Mass., May, 1878. 
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RETURN OF AMERICAN SECURITIES FROM EUROPE. 


It is supposed by many persons, that the favorable balance 
of the foreign trade of the United States, which has been 
large for two years, and which reached the unprecedented 
figure of 203 millions during the nine months ending with 
last March, would have led to heavy importations of gold 
from Europe, if such importation had not been prevented by 
the fact that this balance has been liquidated by the impor- 
tation from Europe of American securities heretofore held 
there. Of the persons entertaining this view, that portion 
who think that the importation of gold from Europe is desir- 
able, very naturally regret the substituted importation of 
American securities. What proportion of those securities sent 
here for sale consists of Government bonds cannot be 
exactly known, but that it is a very large proportion is gen- 
erally agreed by those who make statements on the subject, 
and seems to be probable. 

The prima facie aspect of the case certainly is, that the 
importation of American securities has, to the extent it has 
gone, prevented the importation of gold. The supposition is 
not to be entertained, that any favorable balance of foreign 
trade could have been adjusted by the purchase by Ameri- 
cans of European securities. The lower rate of interest on 
money invested in such securities, puts that supposition out 
of the question. Here and there a nervous individual may 
be found in this country, who may be so alarmed by charges 
of Communism brought against the American people as to 
prefer English Consols paying three per cent., to United 
States bonds, paying from four to six; but individual excep- 
tions do not affect the general fact that American money is 
not invested in Europe. As our favorable balance of foreign 
trade could not be absorbed by such investments, in what 
other way than by an importation of gold could this balance 
have been settled, if there had been no importation of 
American securities? 

Clearly, that is a question attended with difficulties, but it 
may turn out that those difficulties will be more easily 
grappled with, after looking a little at difficulties of another 
kind. 

Europe has had no gold to spare for the last two years, has 
none now, and is not likely to have any within any near 
period. The facts existing there for several years, and at this 
time, are a continual fall in its prices, which are controlled 
by gold, and a general struggle between such of its nations 
as are not on paper standards (notably between England and 
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Germany), for the possession of what gold there is accessible. 
In this predicament of things, it is impossible for us to 
obtain gold from Europe in any quantity, except by a reduc- 
tion of prices, not merely below the present scale of Euro- 
pean prices, but below that still more depressed scale of 
prices to which Europe would go before it would give up its 
gold. In other words, it is substantially impossible for us to 
obtain gold from Europe. 

Possession does not give in trade quite the advantage of 
nine points out of ten, which it is said to give in law, but it 
gives this advantage, that the gold now in Europe will 
remain there if the attractions for it in Europe and the 
United States are equal. If we get that gold, we must make 
our attraction the stronger. There is no good reason to 
suppose that we can reverse the existing superiority of the 
European attraction. A contest for gold is a race in reduc- 
ing prices, and in that race Europe can move as swiftly and 
go as far as we can. Furthermore, it is an_ essentially 
abnormal thing for a nation which produces gold to force it 
back from other nations, to which it has flowed by that 
natural course of trade which carries everything from pro- 
ducers to consumers. Any intelligent expectation formed in 
this country in 1875, when a law was passed for a resump- 
tion of coin payments in gold four years from the date of 
the law, must have been based, not upon obtaining the 
required gold from Europe, but upon retaining it out of our 
own production, which was abundant and sufficient for the 
purpose, if its retention was practicable. 

Europe, having no gold to spare, could not continue a 
course of trade with the United States, of which the balance 
should be largely in favor of this country,.unless it could 
adjust this balance by the sale of American securities in the 
American market. In other words, without that use by 
Europe of American securities, the present balance of trade 
in our favor could not exist. The possibility of any such 
balance depends absolutely upon its being discharged in the 
particular mode of the sale of securities, and if we had 
insisted upon its being discharged only in gold, the character 
of our trade with Europe would have undergone such a 
change as to have left no balance in our favor, to be dis- 
charged in any way. Even if we do not quite see, or quite 
agree, how our trade would have been changed, it is alto- 
gether clear that a course of trade which leaves an unad- 
justable balance, must by some process come to an end. 

A course of trade with Europe with a balance in our favor 
not settled for by a sale to us of our own securities, might 
go on for a little time. But very soon, the resulting drain 
of gold from Europe, would reduce all European prices. 
This would have two effects. The first would be a dimin- 
ished money valuation of our exports thither, even if there 
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was no diminution of their quantity. The second would be 
an increase of imports from Europe. In both ways our favor- 
able balance of trade would disappear, and with it the drain 
of gold from Europe would disappear. 

The idea may therefore be dismissed as altogether illusory, 
that we should have been receiving gold for the past two 
years from Europe if our securities had not been sent home. 
The real position of the case is, that if Europe had not been 
the owner of these securities, or had not chosen to have sold 
them to us, no such balance of trade as we have recently 
witnessed and are witnessing, would have been possible. The 
return of those securities has been the essential factor in 
swelling the magnitude of our export account, partly by 
increasing quantities exported, and partly by increasing the 
prices of exports, and probably more by affecting prices than 
by affecting quantities. In short, we have received the same 
benefit to our trade from that payment of our debt, which 
is the substantial result of buying back our securities from 
foreigners, as France received from paying the German 
indemnity. In the French case, the impulse given to exports 
and industry, so mitigated the injury of being subjected to 
the indemnity, that it was scarcely felt. 

The English writers always speak with regret of the fact, 
that they did not take money instead of bonds in payment, 
during the half dozen years preceding 1873, when English 
exports were so magnificently large, and when at the same 
time England was purchasing on such a magnificent scale, 
the bonds of Turkey, Peru, Costa Rica, Egypt, Russia, San 
Domingo, and the Argentine Confederation. 

It is related of a certain Irishman that he dreamed a 
dream, of which the substance was, if dreams can be prop- 
erly said to have any substance, that he visited the Pope, 
who received him kindly, and after many compliments, 
enquired if he would have a glass of punch, and if so, 
whether he would take it hot or cold. The Irishman chose 
hot punch, and the Pope proceeded to the kitchen to get 
some hot water for the purpose, but was gone so long on 
that errand, that his guest waked up and lost the punch 
altogether. It is further related of him, that he always 
expressed his regrets that he had not taken it cold. The 
regrets of the Englishmen that they accepted bonds instead 
of money, from nations which had no money, and whose 
only basis for trading was the gullibility of British investors, 
like our own regrets that the Europeans send us American 
securities which they possess in abundance, instead of gold 
of which they have absolutely none to spare, are neither 
more nor less rational than the regrets of the dreaming 
Irishman over the loss of the punch. 

It is true that the Europeans have silver to spare, but the 
market for that metal in the United States is limited to 
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what is used in the arts, conjecturally $10,000,coo per 
annum, and to the requirements of the mint, which, under 
existing laws, cannot exceed ¢$ 48,000,000 per annum. With a 
home silver production approximating fifty millions, the mar- 
gin for possible silver importations from Europe is small. 
It does not become very important, even if we take into 
account the direct silver export from San Francisco to the 
East, which was last year somewhat short of twenty millions, 
although then larger than ever before. 

It is also to be considered, that no importation of silver 
from Europe, be it greater or less, will reduce the importa- 
tion of American securities from Europe, because such silver 
importations will cause gold exportations which would not 
otherwise take place. The final effect of the silver legislation 
of February 28, 1878, will be to substitute silver for the gold 
now in monetary use in this country, including what is held 
in the reserves of the banks and of the National Treasury. 
This substitution must at any rate be large, and may be 
complete. Two metals cannot be used concurrently, when the 
difference of market value is sensible, and as no present 
reason for a rise in the relative value of silver is suggested 
except its absorption in our coinage, it would seem that its 
rise to a parity with gold is not to be expected until its 
absorption in our coinage has made very considerable prog- 
ress. Exportation of gold to Europe will attend and follow 
this progress, and must really exceed the importation of sil- 
ver from Europe, inasmuch as our coinage of it, which is the 
cause and measure of the exportation of gold, will run 
largely upon silver of domestic production. Upon the whole, 
it seems clear that our silver importation from Europe, being 
necessarily at least balanced by a corresponding gold export 
to Europe, can have no effect to diminish that importation of 
American securities which results from the favorable balance 
of our foreign trade. 

The statements and estimates made in financial journals in 
this city in respect to the character of the American securi- 
ties imported from Europe, and as to the aggregate amount 
of such importations, are various and contradictory. This 
might be expected, as there are not, and cannot be, any 
official accounts, and as the estimates of each person are con- 
trolled by a certain limited number of facts coming within 
his knowledge. All that can be affirmed with certainty is, 
that the favorable balance of our total trade with all the 
world necessarily takes the form of a balance against Europe, 
which receives fully four-fifths of all our exports, and that so 
much of this balance as is not absorbed in interest accounts, 
must be remitted, not in gold, of which Europe has none 
disposable, but in American securities. 

Of the two things, a favorable balance of trade, and the 
importation of securities held abroad, there does not seem to 
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be any good reason, in the nature of the case, for supposing 
that the one must always be the cause, and that the other 
must always be the effect. There is a reciprocating action 
between the two. They must always co-exist and be the 
measure of each other. But it appears to be as clear, that 
an importation of securities, or any other form of paying off 
a foreign indebtedness, must necessarily be accompanied by 
a favorable balance of trade, as it is, that such a favorable 
balance must necessarily be accompanied by an importation 
of securities, or some other form of paying off foreign debts. 
As between the two things, the reader must judge, whether 
one is as not as much fitted to be a cause as the other, and 
whether there is any means of deciding in a given case, 
which is the cause and which is the effect, other than know- 
ing which occurs first in the order of time, which it is ordi- 
narily very difficult to know. In the French case, it was plain 
that the payment of the coerced German indemnity, preceded 
the enlargement of the French merchandise export account, 
although, for a part of the time, the two things proceeded 
simultaneously. 

If increased exports, diminished imports, and what is called 
a favorable balance of trade, are desirable objects, and if the 
liquidation of foreign debts tends to promote those objects, 
it becomes important to consider to what extent, and by 
what methods, legislation can aid such liquidation. That is 
a very large subject, but there are two such methods which 
passing events make it expedient to notice now. 

First—Income tax Acts, either of the Federal or State 
Governments, should be made to bear at least as heavily 
upon foreign as upon domestic holders of American securi- 
ties. Otherwise such taxes become a bounty in favor of the 
foreign holding of them. 

Second—No public securities should be created, nor should 
railroads or other private corporations, be permitted to issue 
securities, payable anywhere outside of the United States, or 
in any description of foreign coins or money. The foreign 
holding of American securities should not be in any way 
facilitated, but rather, within reasonable limits, impeded and 
discouraged. 

Gro. M. Weston. 


SILVER TO INDIA.—The shipments of silver from Great Britain to India this 
year up to the first of May are less than those of last year. The amount 
reported is about sixteen millions of dollars for the first four months of 1878, 
against about twenty-five millions of dollars for the same period of 1877. If 
the entire exports of silver to India are in the same ratio and continue so 
for the whole year, the exports will be about seventy-three millions of 
dollars; or some forty-two millions of dollars less than for 1877—a sum that 
will nearly supply the demand from this country. 
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PUBLIC DEBTS AND GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 


In the BankeEr’s MaGazine for April, 1878, there are two 
articles by different writers, one upon Dedt and Credit and the 
other upon Public Debts. Both present some points of interest 
which should be connected in one line of argument, and it 
is to be hoped that the questions therein referred to will be 
again taken up and still further elucidated. 

From the data furnished we may infer the total sum of 
indebtedness of the U. S. Government, railroads, States, coun- 
ties, cities, mortgages, bank loans, accounts upon merchants’ 
books—in short, all debts in the United States—to be twenty 
thousand millions of dollars. Upon this estimate, the popula- 
tion being forty millions, we may say that each man, woman 
and child owes $500, and pays interest on that sum, say 
$25 per annum, in the shape of taxes, increased cost of fares, 
freights, rents, imported goods and in divers other ways. 

The debt of the general Government and the States, coun- 
ties and cities is over 3,500 millions, and is the question re- 
quiring attention, because it is the load resting upon every 
bread-winner. The other indebtedness is subject to the law 
of supply and demand, and mainly concerns only those 
directly liable in each transaction. 

The evil of public debts is well understood. Few per- 
sons, however, know that Thomas Jefferson uttered the 
soundest logic and purest morality when he declared that 
the laws of nature impose no obligation on one generation 
to pay the debts of another. The seniors among us may be 
familiar with this proposition, but our young men are not, 
and it is a point that should be kept prominently in view. 

Posterity will have civil wars, internal improvements, Boss 
Tweeds and causes for outlay, similar to those of our day. 
We should pay our own debts and leave our children and 
grandchildren the legacy of a free-soil unencumbered with 
mortgages. 

It appears that the States of New York, Missouri and 
Maine, and perhaps others, have constitutional provisions to 
the effect that no debt can be incurred unless a sinking-fund 
shall also be established, which shall pay the debt within 
thirty-six, eighteen or thirteen years, respectively. 

It is not pretended that this article adds anything new to 
the arguments already adduced in the BANKER’s MAGAZINE. 
It is simply an appeal for more light on the subjects named. 

There is, however, another point to which it is highly de- 
sirable that the attention of Congress shall be called, and 
this is the policy of selling “annuities certain.” Annuities 
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contingent upon a life are not recommended here. Annuities 
certain produce for the payer all the benefits of a sinking- 
fund, and would be greatly sought by a large class of in- 
vestors. They would be specially valuable to many families 
who are compelled, upon the death of the father, to trust to 
dubious investments for a yearly income; these would 
gladly purchase an annuity for such a term of years as 
would cover the education of children. 

It is finally suggested that deposits could be taken into 
the Treasury through the Post Offices, interest upon which 
can be allowed at $3.65 per annum. By will or by written 
authority such a deposit could be commuted into an annuity 
for five years or any multiple thereof—carrying the same rate 
of interest into the commutation. 

The machinery of a sinking-fund is complicated and is 
subject to stoppage—the English sinking-fund being an 
example. Secretary Sherman recently declared that “the 
ordinary expenses of the Government must be paid before 
the sinking-fund is attended to, and that if there is any de- 
ficiency it must fall on the sinking-fund;”.... “the nature 
of the sinking-fund was debated in the English Parliament 
in the famous Dr. Price controversy, which extended for 
thirty years, and that was the generally recognized idea of a 
sinking-fund, that it was nothing but an agreement on the 
part of the law-making power to apply surplus revenues to a 
certain amount to the reduction of the public debt.” 

Governments should not issue bonds with coupons but 
should rather sell annuities. The latter are not now ac- 
ceptable to large investors, but if they could get nothing 
else they would find that the simplicity of Government 
annuities, added to the constantly increasing credit of the 
payer, would more than compensate for slight disadvantages 
—which, when the new custom is fairly established, would 
soon cease to be felt. F. M. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., April, 1878. 


THE Paris SILVER MARKET IN APRIL.—No dealings in Silver have taken 
place, but parties in the trade still expect changes in the monetary regime of 
France and perhaps Prussia, before the end of the year, which will give some 
activity to the Silver market. It is said that the German Government, finding 
the sum of ten marks per inhabitant, to which the coinage of small change is 
limited, insufficient, proposes to increase it to fifteen marks. The proportion of 
small change in France, fixed by the convention of 1865, is only six francs per 
head. As a certain proportion of this must have disappeared from the circula- 
tion during the last twelve years, small silver would have become scarce here 
but for the drain of silver token money from Italy and Switzerland into France. 
This coin has almost disappeared from those countries and is replaced by small 
notes. Should the Convention of the Latin Union not be renewed at the end 
of the present year, when it expires (and the general belief is that it will not), 
the foreign silver coin will cease to be a legal tender, and a large coinage of 
French small change would be necessary to fill up the void. 

—Faris Correspondence of the London Economist. 
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THE HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY OF WRITING INKS 
AND THE PERMANENT CHARACTER OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN DOCUMENTS. 


BY JOHN UNDERWOOD, F.S.A., ENG., PRACTICAL CHEMIST. 


[ Concluded from May No., page 899. | 


To insure the permanence of written documents, Dr. 
Lewis tried preparing the paper with gallic acid, and tells 
us he found the writings upon it unchanged after many 
years, while those on unprepared paper with the same ink, 
at the same time, and exposed equally to the action of 
light and air, had entirely faded. It was afterwards sug- 
gested, in the monthly review of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1787, that a greater permanence might be given 
to our documents by washing the paper or parchment, 
before writing on it, with a weak mixture of prussic acid 
and water, or a solution of prussiate of potass, which, with- 
out injuring the material, would cause a thin film of Prussian 
blue to be formed wherever the ink came in contact with it. 

Now it is a comparatively simple matter for the chemical 
expert so to prepare his paper or parchment, that when 
written upon with a special ink such chemical actions shall 
take place between the materials in the paper and those in 
the ink, as shall make the writing absolutely indelible for all 
time. 

During the last twenty years many patents have been 
taken out both in this country and Europe for such pro- 
cesses, some of which are, in a chemical sense, exceedingly 
valuable combinations and others of no use whatever except- 
ing to deceive the unwary by the name of Patent. 

None of these schemes, however, have been found to be 
of any commercial value, for with the present system of 
driving business the majority of men will not trouble them- 
selves with using any speciality such as these patents require. 

I consider that where the permanency of writings is of real 
importance, the question of expense in the purchase of 
either inks or paper should never be considered. 

There are many writing inks both imported and domestic 
which, used on any writing papers, especially those of the 
present day, will most assuredly fade out with time, while 
many of them never soak into the paper at all and can be 
washed off with a clean sponge. It is not the object of this 
article to recommend the writing ink of any particular manu- 
facturer. I will say, however, that one essential to a good 
ink is, that while it must be acid enough to bite into the 
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paper it should not be so acid as to destroy or injure to any 
degree a steel pen. 

A blue black fluid in which the proportions of gallic acid 
and iron are so chemically balanced the one against the 
other, that the fluid is always clear and transparent and 
of a deep blue tinge when written with, will be found to 
be the most permanent while certainly the most pleasant 
ink to use. 

Such fluids, which are of comparatively modern date and 
therefore never met with in ancient documents, are gallates 
of the proto salts of iron. These, when properly made by 
the hands of the practical chemist are as clear and colorless 
as water, and are then colored with a soluble indigo. 

After being written with, they gradually turn black from 
the absorption of oxygen from the air, through the conver- 
sion of the proto salt into a per salt of iron. 

Many, however, of the blue black fluids, as well as the 
other inks, are made very roughly and without any chemical 
care whatever. As a simple rule of guidance it is best in 
all cases to discard such as turn black too quickly, or do 
not retain their perfect transparency in the pen, or show 
any sign of getting mouldy. 

The use of colored inks, which has greatly increased of 
late years, cannot be too highly censured when the docu- 
ments are of any importance, for being mostly made of ani- 
line colors they will inevitably fade in time. One large rail- 
way company, to my knowledge, use extensively a purple 
aniline ink even in their important books of account, while a 
large rubber corporation draw all their cheques with a green 
ink of the same description. Both of these will some day 
have cause to regret their indulgence in such fancies. 

The old-fashioned blue ink made of prussiate of iron, and 
red ink made from Brazil wood, were among thé most 
permanent of inks, but neither of these are of a sufficiently 
bright color to suit the present age, and both have gone 
almost entirely out of use. 

Relative to those known in the market as French inks, 
which are at first of a red or violet color and afterwards 
turn black, I would say that the manufacture of them has 
of late very much deteriorated. Some, however, are still 
very good, and when properly made should be very per- 
manent. Those which write with a reddish tinge and take a 
few days to turn a good black will be found the best. 

One thing which would make writing very much pleas- 
anter, and which I never fail to impress when I have the 
opportunity, is careful cleanliness in the use of ink. People 
are generally very particular about the state of their pens, 
but the inkstand is often left for months without being 
emptied or washed, fresh ink being from time to time added 
to the old. This is a great mistake, for the dust existing in 
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all offices deteriorates the ink far more than is imagined. As 
a rule, the inkstand should be emptied and _ thoroughly 
cleansed at least once a month and oftener if possible. 

The next important consideration in the durability of our 
written documents is the paper that has been used, and as 
I have already suggested, economy should not be too rigidly 
adhered to in this matter, nor should we be led away, as 
too many are, by the high finish of a paper. It is a very 
common thing for the poorest papers, with a large percentage 
of clay in their composition, to be “calendered ” so highly as 
to deceive any but a close observer. 

I think as we cannot get, or if we could get would not 
use in the present day, the rough unbleached paper of fifty 
or sixty years ago, the best plan is to choose one of moderate 
finish made by some first-class maker, and to see for your- 
selves that it is made of good material. 

To judge of the latter point there are two simple ways: 
first, by wetting the corner of a sheet between the lips and 
seeing what toughness it has. By trying several different 
papers in this way even a novice in such matters will soon 
discern the difference between papers made of good and those 
of bad material. The commoner sort having very little fibre 
to hold them together will soon break, while the best, made 
of a good quality of cotton or linen rags, not too highly 
bleached, will bear a great deal of such wetting and still 
remain intact. Another method is by burning the samples of 
paper and noticing how the ashes fall to the ground; those 
from paper made with clay falling much more rapidly than 
those from purely rag paper. 

A new and most important quality for writing inks was 
introduced by the indefatigable James Watt in 1780, who, in 
that year, took out a patent for a writing ink that should 
give off a copy when brought in contact under pressure with 
a damp sheet of thin paper, and thus was inaugurated the 
now world-wide plan of using copyable inks and copying 
presses. His plan was to give a certain body or consistency 
to the writing ink by the addition of gum or sugar, which, 
leaving a soluble surface on the writing, was taken off on to 
the damp copying paper. This has continued to be the prin- 
ciple of most copying inks to the present day. 

This plan, which I call purely mechanical copying, was a 
crude one. The ink soon, by evaporation, became thick and 
unpleasant to write with, besides requiring the copy to be 
taken very soon after the matter was written, and has, there- 
fore, given place within the last few years to chemical fluids 
that do not depend at all upon the thickness or body of the 
inks for their copying qualities, but copy by a chemical action 
that takes place between the lime in the water with which 
the paper is damped (all ordinary water contains more or 
less lime) and the written surface with which it is brought 
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into contact. Under the old or mechanical principle of copy- 
ing no dependence could be placed on the permanency of the 
copies, but where they are taken by chemical action and the 
writing ink used has really been a good one, there is no 
reason why the copies should not be as permanent as the 
original writing. 

For many years press copies of letters were not admitted 
as evidence in any courts of law, but about 1848 the late 
Lord Campbell, then Lord Chief Justice of England, decided 
that as a press copy must in every case be a perfect one, 
which many certified copies were not, they should be received 
as evidence in the English courts, and since then nearly all 
the law courts of the world have acknowledged them as such. 

Press copies of notices and other legal documents are not 
yet allowed in any of the courts, but I believe this prejudice 
will also in time wear away, especially as copies can now be 
taken on thicker paper than they used to be. In the spring 
of 1857 my attention was called by the British Government 
to the necessity for some plan of rapidly multiplying written 
documents, but when they told me they required some 
twenty-five or thirty copies from each writing, I considered 
the difficulties in the way as perfectly insurmountable. How- 
ever, being much urged to persevere with my experiments I 
did so, and before the close of the year succeeded in doing 
far more than they had asked me. This plan depends upon 
the same principle of chemical action to which I before re- 
ferred, as the most perfect in letter copying, but differs from 
it, in that, instead of depending upon the lime naturally 
present in the water for the chemical action, special chemicals 
have to be dissolved in the water. 

This process, besides being in use by the British Govern- 
ment, is also largely adopted by the largest railway and 
transportation companies in this country and throughout the 
world for duplication of way-bills, &c., wherever large number 
of copies from one original are required. 

A modification of the same plan which permits many copies 
to be taken on thick paper is also being extensively used by 
stenographers, &c. 

The same ingenious Watt also invented a plan for copying 
large engineering and architectural plans, and which, though 
scarcely known to the public, has been in use from 1780 to 
the present time by the Engineering House in London, Eng- 
land, of which he was the founder. 

Instead of the ordinary China or India ink, generally em- 
ployed for this purpose, he used lamp black rubbed up with 
the finest old sherry wine, and from plans so made took off 
a copy on damp paper. From this, which of course was re- 
versed, he would take as many copies as he required by let- 
ting a boy overrun each of the lines with a mixture of lamp 
black and sherry, and after each time of its being so overrun 
he would take four or six copies on damp paper. 
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But though his process is adopted by one or two engineer- 
ing houses in the present day, it is very troublesome, and 
with plans worked to scale the damping and subsequent 
shrinking of the paper is very liable to cause errors in the 
work, and therefore it has generally been considered safest 
and easiest to take tracings. 

When speaking of the permanence of written documents, it 
must be understood that I referred only to their durability 
under the effects of time, and not under the action of chemi- 
cal re-agents, for there is really no ink made but what can 
be taken out by the expert so as not to leave a trace behind 
it. If the business of the world would permit the use of 
the thick mixture of carbonaceous matter and vitriolic inks 
which were in use four or five centuries back, I believe we 
should not hear of any frauds being perpetrated by the 
alteration and raising of cheques, &c., for to decolorize by 
any chemical re-agents the particles of black carbonaceous 
matter would be impossible. But at the present day business 
men would not use such inks, and even if they had them in 
their offices they probably would fail to be used when most 
needed. 

I have long been convinced that the only way effectually 
to stop such frauds is the introduction into the paper itself, 
at the time of manufacture, of chemicals which shall act as 
mordants to fix indelibly the writing ink into the paper. 


NEw DuruaM, N. J., April, 1878. 


STATE USURY LAWS AND NATIONAL BANKS. 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania a decision has been 
rendered by Judge Paxson at Pittsburgh, which presents a 
very sensible view of the vexed question of usurious interest. 
The case was an appeal of the Second National Bank of 
Titusville from the decree of the Common Pleas of Craw- 
ford County, in reference to the distribution of the proceeds 
of a Sheriff’s sale and the powers of an auditor. 

The controversy arose in the distribution of the proceeds 
of a Sheriff’s sale of the real estate of Z. Waid. It appears 
that at the date of this sale, the Second National Bank of 
Titusville held a judgment amounting to $2,156.12, and Wm. 
M. Henderson was plaintiff in a judgment, for the use of the 
same bank, amounting to $1,879.73. Waid became the in- 
dorser of a note of Shugert & Starr to the bank for $2,500, 
on the 18th of December, 1872. In a suit subsequently 
brought on this note, judgment was obtained on the 2oth of 
May, 1873. Before the note was given, interest, at the rate 
of ten per cent., had been paid by Shugert & Starr on the 
debt it represented, to the amount of $125.68. When it was 
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given, on the 18th of December, 1872, a discount at the rate 
of twelve per cent., amounting to $77.50, was retained. It 
was the second renewal of a note originally given on the 
3eoth of May, and first renewed on the 6th of September, 
1872. It was only at the date of the second renewal that 
Waid became indorser. Upon the proof that usurious inter- 
est had been received, the Auditor decided that “the inter- 
est-bearing power of the obligation had been destroyed,” 
and “as there was no point of time in the history of such 
paper at which it could be freed from the taint of illegality, 
so it followed that there could be no point of time from 
which it would bear interest.” Under the view of the law 
thus taken in the report, the costs, the attorneys’ commis- 
sions of five per cent. stipulated for in the note, charges for 
protest, and all interest accrued on the original note and its 
renewals, and on the judgment, were excluded from the 
sum awarded to the bank. There were also deducted the in- 
terest, attorneys’ fees and costs accrued in a judgment on a 
note for $1,700, made up in part of an independent note for 
$1,500 previously discounted, and in part of interest and costs 
of the judgment obtained on the note of Shugert & Starr. 
On the same ground of usury the sum of $111.99 was de- 
ducted from the Henderson judgment. These rulings of the 
Auditor were affirmed by the Court below upon exceptions. 
Judge Paxson held it to have been settled by a line of au- 
thority that in the distribution of a fund an Auditor cannot 
inquire into the validity of a judgment regular upon its face. 
“But he may receive testimony to show that since his rendi- 
tion the judgment has been paid or otherwise satisfied, and 
he may disregard a judgment void upon its face, but not 
because it is merely erroneous, or a fraud upon the debtor. 
All the cases say that the mere fact that the debtor has been 
over-reached, and a fraud perpetrated upon him by the 
creditor, gives no right to other creditors to attack the 
judgment collaterally. So long as it stands as a valid judg- 
ment against the defendent, it is good against them. They 
have no right to complain of a fraud upon him. In such 
cases the only person who can impeach the judgment is the 
defendant himself, and this must be done by a motion in 
the proper court to open it. When a judgment is assailed 
in this way before an auditor, it is his duty to suspend his 
decision until its validity can be decided by the court in 
which it is entered. . . . If, then, creditors may not im- 
peach a judgment before an auditor for a fraud upon the 
debtor, it follows that in order to sustain the auditor and the 
court below, we must go the extent of holding that the 
usury complained of was a fraud upon the creditors—a col- 
lusive fraud to hinder and delay them. That there was 
fraud, and collusion in fact, is not pretended, which drives 
us to the narrower question, whether an usurious contract is 
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a fraud fer se upon creditors.” Citing several authorities, the 
Justice proceeds to say: 


It is not essential, however, to question the soundness of either of these de- 
cisions, While the broad question, whether usury was a fraud fer se upon 
creditors, appears rather to have been assumed than discussed, we may con- 
cede those cases to have been rightly decided to the extent of their own facts. 
At that time, the taking of more than six per cent. interest was unlawful, and 
subjected the lender to a penalty. It is not so now. The act of the 28th of 
May, 1858, P. L. 622, has made a radical change in this respect. By the first 
section of said act, six per cent. is declared to be the legal rate of interest, 
where no express contract has been made for a less rate. The second section 
recognizes the right to reserve or contract for a higher rate, but provides that 
in such case the creditor shall not compel his debtor to pay more than six per 
cent.: authorizes the debtor to retain and deduct the amount of the excess from 
such debt, and where he has voluntarily paid such excesses, to recover it back 
by an action to be commenced within six months after such payment. It is not, 
therefore, now unlawful for a debtor to pay and a creditor to receive more than 
six per cent., and where it is done in good faith, and in the usual course of 
business, it would shock the common honesty of every intelligent man for any 
Court to say that it was a collusive fraud between the creditor and his debtor, 
to cheat and defraud the creditors of the latter. It may be that such collusive 
scheme might be covered up under the guise of usury. Where it exists it can 
be as readily detected under the cover of an usurious contract, as of any of the 
other devices which are resorted to for such purpose. But the mere fact that 
the debtor pays more than six per cent. is not enough to establish a fraud upon 
creditors. Nor would his refusal to contest the claim against him, of itself, 
amount to such fraud. A man who has in good faith contracted to pay more 
than six per cent., has committed no violation of any law, and is not bound to 
repudiate his contract. A very large class of honorable men regard it as dishon- 
est to do so. I do not say that there might not be a case when, in a transac- 
tion out of the ordinary course of business, and under circumstances tending to 
show collusion, a refusal by the debtor to set up such a defense might not be 
evidence, with other matters, of an intent to defraud creditors. Such cases 
must be disposed of when they arise. The recent legislation referred to has to 
some extent recognized the actual wants of business men, and evinces a.growing 
tendency to regard money as an article the price of which must be regulated 
by the law of supply and demand. It has always been so, and it always will 
be so. No law can enable the thriftless man to borrow money as cheaply as 
the prosperous man, or to get money, when it is scarce, at the same rate as 
when it is abundant. 

The appellant in this case is a National bank. Section 5,197 of the Revised 
Statutes allows such banks to charge and receive such rate of interest as is au- 
thorized by the laws of the State where the bank is located, and section 5,193 
provides that ‘‘ knowingly taking, receiving or charging a rate of interest greater 
than the aforesaid, shali be held and adjudged a forfeiture of the entire interest, 
which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt, carries with it, or which has 
been agreed to be paid thereon.” Thus it will be seen that under the act of 
Congress, no interest can be recovered upon an usurious contract, while, by the 
law of this State, the legal interest can be recovered, but no more. While the 
former uses the word ‘‘ forfeiture,” and is penal to the extent of the interest, 
it does not make the entire contract void, or even voidable. If, under our act 
of 1858, it is not a fraud per se upon creditors, for a debtor to pay more than 
the legal rate of interest, it would be straining the law to say that it is under 
the act of Congress. The whole question of interest is regulated by our own 
statute. The act of Congress applies only to the National banks, and as to 
them the rate of interest conforms to the State law. 

Where creditors allege that usury is a fraud upon them, they must do 
more than show the payment in the usual course of business, of interest in 
excess of the legal rate. That is a matter of which the debtor alone can 
complain. Inthe case in hand there was nothing to show coliusion to defraud 
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creditors. It follows that they had no standing before the Auditor to set aside 
the appellant’s judgment. 

Even in view of the record, as it was made up by the Auditor, the case 
did not justify the charging the costs of the distribution upon the appellants. 
The questions were fit to be raised, and the position of the appellants en- 
titled them to raise them. 

The decree is reversed, and the fund is directed to be applied to the costs 
of distribution, to the city’s claim for taxes, &c., and thirdly to the judg- 
ments in their order for the amounts shown by the record to have been 
due upon them respectively at the date of the Sheriff’s sale. The costs of 
the appeal are to be paid by the appellees. 


BONDS OF BANK OFFICERS. 


[ FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. | 


There is no especial difference between the bonds of bank 
officers and the bonds of other officers so far as relates to the 
general rules of law, but by reason of the fact that bank 
officers come more nearly home to the business and bosoms 
of the community, these rules have usually been more rigidly 
applied to them than to others. We propose briefly to state 
some of the rules that have been held as to them. 

It may be stated as a general rule that the bond of a 
cashier or other officer is an undertaking, not only for 
honesty but for capacity, for reasonable skill and diligence 
in the discharge of his duties, and if he fails in either regard 
and in consequence the bank suffers, he and his sureties are 
liable to make good the injury. A/iner vs. Bank of Alexandria, 
1 Peters 46; Commercial Bank vs. Ten Eych, 48 N. Y. 305; 
American Bank vs. Adams, 12 Pick. 303. 

Another general rule is that perfect good faith be adhered 
to between obligees and sureties, and that whenever there is 
any misrepresentation or even concealment by the obligee 
from the surety as to any material fact which, had he been 
aware of, he might not have entered into the contract of 
suretyship, he will be discharged. Rees vs. Berrington, 2 White 
& Tudor’s Lead. Cas. 1871. 

This rule was somewhat rigorously applied in Graves vs. 
The Lebanon National Bank, 10 Bush. 23, wherein the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky held the sureties on a cashier’s bond 
discharged because when the bond was executed the cashier 
was a defaulter, of which fact the directors might, and the 
court held should, have become cognizant, had they used due 
care; but instead of which they had issued a statement as 
the law required, wherein the affairs of the bank appeared to 
be well managed. This statement it was thought might have 
induced the sureties to become such, and it being a misrep- 
resentation they were discharged. 

On the other hand, in Zapley vs. Martin, 116 Mass., 275, 
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the Supreme Court of Massachusetts held that sureties on a 
cashier’s bond were not discharged, although the directors 
had been negligent in not discovering frauds existing when 
the bond was given; in other words, it was held that “unless 
the defendant (the surety) proved actual knowledge, by the 
Officers, of previous frauds, the sureties would not be dis- 
charged ; that negligence in failing to examine, however gross, 
would not discharge the sureties.” 

In Atlas Bank vs. Brownell, 9 R. I. 168; S.C., 11 Am. Rep. 
231, it was held in a suit on a cashier’s bond, that it was no 
defense that the directors had been negligent in examining 
his accounts. There the alleged negligence occurred after the 
bond was executed. The defendants offered further to prove 
that prior to the execution of the bond the cashier had lost 
money by gambling; that the directors knew it and in con- 
sequence concluded to increase the bond; that thereafter the 
defendants became surety on the bond, and that the directors 
did not communicate to the defendants the fact of the gam- 
bling. The court held that the evidence was properly ex- 
cluded on the ground that the information withheld. related, 
not to the business which was the subject of the suretyship, 
and not to the conduct of the cashier as cashier, but to his 
general character. The court said: 


Ordinarily, the concealment, to make void a contract, must amount to the 
suppression of facts which one party is bound in conscience and duty to dis- 
close to the other, and in respect to which he cannot innocently be silent. 
Story’s Eq. Jur., § 204. But Judge Story lays down further, that in the case of a 
surety, concealment of facts which go to increase his risk amounts to a fraud 
on the surety; and the omission to disclose is equivalent to an affirmation that 
the facts do not exist. Story’s Eq. Jur., §§ 114, 215, 324, 383. But we think 
this doctrine of the text-books is stated much more strongly than the decided 
cases warrant. In Xailton vs. Matthews, 10 Cl. & F. 934, plaintiffs appointed 
an agent and took bond, they knowing the agent had misapplied moneys in a 
former agency, and not communicating it. It was contended that, to discharge 
the surety, the concealment must be willful, and with a view to the advantage 
of the obligee. Lord Campbell, in delivering judgment in the house of Lords, 
said it would do to make the liability depend on the motive of concealment ; it 
was enough that the plaintiffs knew facts material for the surety to know and 
did not disclose them ; the motive might have been kindness to the agent ; the 
effect would be the same; the fact that he was in arrear, and had been guilty 
of fraudulent conduct, and was a defaulter, were facts material for the surety to 
know. In a later case (Hamilton vs. Watson, 12 Cl. & F. 109), Lord Camp- 
bell, in delivering the judgment of the House of Lords, said that it would put 
an end to the Scotch practice of giving security for cash loans, if it was neces- 
sary for the creditor to disclose every thing material for the surety to know ; 
and laid down this as the criterion whether the disclosure should be voluntarily 
made by the creditor ; ‘‘ whether there is anything that might not naturally be 
expected to take place in the transactions, z. ¢., whether there be a contract 
between the debtor and creditor, to the effect that his position shall be different 
from that which the surety might naturally expect,” but that if there be nothing 
of this sort, then the surety, if he would protect himself, must inquire. 

In North Brit. Ins. Co. vs. Lloyd, 10 Exch. 523, B, who was surety for a 
loan upon stock for A, applied to the plaintiffs, before the loan became due, 
to be released on procuring other surety,’ and plaintiffs consented. A applied 
to the defendant to become surety, and represented that his stock would other- 
wise be sacrificed, but did not communicate the fact that the former surety was 
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to be released. The defendant testified, that if he had known that, he would 
not have become surety, but, on cross-examination, admitted ‘‘that he relied on 
the solvency of Sir T. Branche,” the principal. In the course of a desultory 
running argument between the court and counsel, the judges criticise the de- 
cision in Railton vs. Matthews, as going too far, and say that the point decided 
by Lords Campbell and Cottenham in that case was, in effect, that it was not 
necessary to render a concealment fraudulent, that it should be made with a 
view to the advantage of the person concealing. The court hold that the non- 
disclosure of the change of security would not vitiate the guaranty, unless frau- 
dulently kept back, and that there was no ground in this case to impute fraud ; 
that the former surety might well wish to be released for other reasons than 
doubt of Sir T. Branche’s solvency. 

In the Franklin Bank vs. Cooper, 36 Me. 179, the directors knew of the 
cashier’s default, and took bond from him to account for all property heretofore 
intrusted to him, etc. He/d, that the surety had a right to presume that the 
transaction was in the ordinary course of business ; that the bank was bound to 
communicate facts increasing the risks, and which would have an important in- 
fluence on the decision of the surety. 

In the case of Bank of the United States vs. Etting, 11 Wheat. 59, the 
United States Supreme Court, being equally divided in opinion, the question 
was not decided. ¥ 

We think that it is going too far to say that the creditor is, in all cases, 
and without being inquired of, bound to communicate everything that it is im- 
possible for the surety to know, and that would increase his risk. Under such 
a rule no one would ever know when he could rely on a bond, and it would 
lead to a good deal of litigation. We think the safe rule is that, to avoid 
the bond, there must be, on the part of the creditor, a fraudulent concealment 
or withholding of something material for the surety to know. Would the fact 
which the defendant offered to prove, if proved, have amounted to a fraudulent 
concealment or withholding? It is not alleged here that the directors withheld 
any information inquired for, or said or did anything which could have a ten- 
dency to mislead the surety, or made any, the least effort to induce the defend- 
ant to become surety. If there had been an actual default, and an attempt by 
the directors to cover it up, or reimburse themselves at the expense of the 
surety, the case would be different. 

Moreover, the cases which we have referred to are cases in which the in- 
formation withheld or not disclosed related in some way to the business which 
was the subject of the suretyship. In this case, the undisclosed information re- 
lated, not to the business which was the subject of the suretyship, and not to 
the conduct of the cashier, as cashier, but to his general character. It did not 
follow that because he gambled he would fail in his duty as cashier, and 
the exceptions do not show that his actual delinquency had any connection 
with his gambling. The directors may have deemed it advisable to demand 
an increase of his bond because of his gambling; and so they might have 
deemed if they had learned he was keeping a fast horse, or speculating in 
the stocks. But would it have been their duty, unless inquired of, to im- 
part their knowledge to the sureties? We think not, in the absence of a 
more confidential relation than that which is implied in the mere giving 
and accepting of the surety-bond. If, when there is no such confidential 
relation, the sureties wish to have the obligees affected with a duty to give 
such information, they should inquire for it. Otherwise, it may be supposed 
that they are content with what they themselves know, or with inquiries 
which they have made elsewhere.” 


In Owen vs. Homan, 8 Mac. & G. 378, the creditor or obli- 
gee was held to be bound to make a full, fair and honest 
communication to the surety of all circumstances connected 
with the transaction to which the suretyship is to be applied, 
which are calculated to influence the discretion of the surety 
in entering into the required obligation. See that case on 
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appeal, 4 H. L. Cas. 997. Matters unconnected with the 
transaction of the suretyship need not be disclosed to the 
surety unless he inquire concerning them. Wythes vs. Laben- 
chere, 3 DeG. & J. 593. 

Mere negligence of a bank in detecting dishonest practices 
of a cashier will not discharge his sureties. There must be 
such negligence as in law amounts to a fraud on the sureties 
to accomplish that result. The distinction between mere zeg- 
ligence and fraud on the part of obligees as to the liability 
of sureties was clearly stated in United States vs. Kirkpatrick, 
9 Wheat. 720. That was an action on an official bond taken 
by the Government. The defense was neglect on the part of 
the collecting officer of the Government to sue within the 
time prescribed by law. The court, Story, J., delivering the 
opinion, said: “It is admitted that mere laches, unaccom- 
panied with fraud, forms no discharge of a contract of this 
nature between private individuals; such is the clear result 
of the authorities.” The same distinction was applied to 
cashier’s bonds in State Bank vs. Chetwood, 3 Halst. 1, and in 
Taylor vs. Bank of Kentucky, 2 J. J. Marsh 565; Morris Canal 
Co. vs. VanVoorst, 1 Zabr. too. 

So, in Minor vs. Bank of Alexandria, 1 Pet. 61, it was held 
that a usage of the board of directors to permit the cashier 
to misapply the funds of the bank would not exonerate his 
sureties. Story, J.. who delivered the opinion of the court, 
said: “The question then comes to this, whether any act or 
vote of the board of directors, in violation of their own duties 
and in fraud of the rights and interests of the stockholders 
of the bank, could amount to a justification of the cashier, 
who was a farticeps criminis. We are of opinion that it could 
not. However broad and general the powers of the direction 
may be for the government and management of the concerns 
of the bank, by the general language of the charter and by- 
laws, those powers are not unlimited, but must receive a 
rational exposition. It cannot be pretended that the board 
could, by a vote, authorize the cashier to plunder the funds 
of the bank, or to cheat the stockholders of their interest 
therein. No vote could authorize the directors to divide 
among themselves the capital stock, or justify the officers of 
the bank in an avowed embezzlement of its funds. The cases 
put are strong, but they demonstrate the principle only in a 
more forcible manner. Every act of fraud, every known de- 
parture from duty by the board in connivance with the 
cashier, for the plain purpose of sacrificing the interests of 
the stockholders, though less responsible in morals or less 
pernicious in its effects than the cases supposed, would still 
be an excess of power, from its illegality, and, as such, void 
as an authority to protect the cashier in his wrongful com- 
pliance. Now, the very form of these pleas sets up the 
wrong, and connivance cannot for a moment be admitted as 
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an excuse for the misapplication of the funds of the bank 
by the cashier.” The same rule was held in Amherst Bank 
vs. Root, 2 Metc. 522; TZaylor vs. Bank of Kentucky, 2 J. J. 
Marsh 565, and in Sparks vs. Farmer’s Bank, 9 Am. Law Reg. 
365. So in Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co. vs. Barnes, 64 
N. Y. 385; S. C., 21 Am. Rep. 621, in an action upon a bond 
given by an employee to his employer conditioned that the 
former would faithfully account for all moneys and property 
coming to his hands, it was held that the sureties were not 
discharged from subsequent liability by an omission of the 
employer to notify them of a default by the employee which 
was known to the employer and a continuance of the employ- 
ment after such default, where it did not appear that such 
default arose through the fraud or dishonesty of the employee. 
The court expressed the opinion that had the default arisen 
through the dishonesty of the servant, a withholding of the 
fact from the sureties and* the continuance of him in the 
service would have discharged the sureties. 

This was held in PA#illips vs. Foxall, L. R., 7 Q. B. 666, 
where on a continuing guaranty of the honesty of a servant 
it was held if the master discovered that the servant has 
been guilty of dishonesty in the course of the service, and 
instead of dismissing the servant he chooses to continue him 
in his employ without the knowledge and consent of the 
sureties, he cannot afterward have recourse to the surety to 
make good any loss arising from the dishonesty of the 
servant during the subsequent service. The same principle 
was held in Sanderson vs. Aston, L. R., 8 Exch. 73, and in 
Burgess vs. Eve, L. R., 13 Eq. 450. 

In Black vs. Ottoman Bank, 15 Moore’s P. C. 472; S. C., 8 
Jur. (N. S.) 801, the surety on the bond of a bank cashier 
was held not to be discharged by a failure of the bank to 
use diligence in guarding against the cashier’s dishonesty— 
that mere negligence would not absolve the surety; and in 
Dawson vs. Lawes, Kay 280; S. C., 23 L. J. Chan. 434, it was 
held that to discharge a surety for the due performance of 
duties, there must be on the part of the obligee an act of 
connivance or gross negligence, amounting to willful shutting 
of the eyes to fraud or something approximating it. There 
must be something amounting to fraud to enable a surety to 
say that he is released from his contract on account of mis- 
representation or concealments. Pledge vs. Buss, Johns. 
{Eng.) 663. 

A concealment by a creditor that at the time of the con- 
tract the principal debtor was already indebted to the credi- 
tor in a considerable sum, of which fact the surety was 
ignorant, has been held evidence to go to the jury of such 
fraud on the surety as would discharge him. Jee vs. Jones, 
14 C. B. (N. S.) 386. See, also, Hamilton vs. Watson, 12 C. & 
F. 258; Smith vs. Bank of Scotland, 1 Dow. 272; Padcock vs, 
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Bishop, 3 B. & C. 605; Peel vs. Tatlock, 1 Bos. & P. 419; 
Sgutre vs. Whitten, 1 H. L. Cas. 333; and the same rule would 
apply to sureties on cashiers’ bonds as to concealments by the 
bank. 

In Lee vs. Jones, supra, affd. on appeal, 17 C. B. (N. S.) 482, 
P had been employed by the plaintiffs in the sale of coal 
for them on commission, for which he at the end of each 
month gave them his acceptance, and by the terms of his 
agreement, he was to hand over to them within six days all 
moneys he received from customers. P having fallen in 
arrear to the extent of £1,272, the plaintiffs required him to 
find security to the amount of 300, and at his request the 
defendant consented to guarantee #100. The agreement of 
guaranty recited the terms of dealing between the plaintiffs 
and P; but the fact that P was already indebted to the 
plaintiffs in the large sum above mentioned was concealed 
from the sureties. In an action against the defendant upon 
the agreement, he pleaded that he was induced to make it by 
the fraudulent concealment by the plaintiffs of a material 
fact: Held, that the non-communication by the plaintiffs to 
the defendant of the fact that P was at the time indebted 
to them was evidence for the jury in support of the plea. 

Farmington vs. Stanley, 60 Me. 472, cited in the principal 
case, held that the failure of selectmen to examine the ac- 
counts of a town treasurer as by statute directed, or to de- 
tect an error in his accounts, would not discharge a surety 
on his bond. This decision was put upon the ground that 
the select men were only agents of the town with limited 
powers ; that they had no authority directly to discharge the 
sureties on the treasurer’s bond and could not therefore do 
it indirectly. 

In the Board of Supervisors vs. Otis, 62 N. Y. 88, it was 
held that neither the negligence nor malfeasance of a board 
of supervisors in their transactions with a county treasurer 
would discharge the sureties on the bond of such treasurer. 

A cashier’s bond (and the bonds of other bank officers are 
governed by the same rules) covers all duties annexed to the 
office from time to time, either by law or by the directors, 
and the sureties are liable for any default in such duties. 
Minor vs. Bank of Alexandria, 1 Pet. 46; Morris Canal Co. vs. 
Van Vorst, 1 Zabr. 100. 

The failure of a cashier to be sworn when that is required 
does not vitiate his bond but is rather a breach of it. State 
Bank vs. Chetwood, 3 Halst. 1. But it is no forfeiture of a 
bond conditioned for the faithful service of a cashier that a 
loss has occurred by mere accident or mistake. Morris Canal 
Co. vs. Van Vorst, 1 Zabr. 100. So it is a breach of a cashier’s 
bond for him to change, without authority, the securities of 
the bank. Sarrington vs. Bank of Washington, 14 Serg. & R. 
405. It is a violation of duty for a cashier to allow an over- 
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draft. Bank of St. Mary vs. Colder, 3 Strobh. (S. C.) 403; or 
to certify a check without funds ; or that a deposit has been 
made when in fact none has been made, or to change with- 
out authority the securities of the bank. Sarrington vs. Bank 
of Washington, 14 Serg. & R. (Penn.) 405; to omit some duty 
required of him by law, as to make a report to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, whereby the bank has been subjected 
to a fine or otherwise injured. Bank of Washington vs. 
Barrington, 2 Penn. 27. To violate any valid by-law the cor- 
poration may prescribe. Bank of Carlisle vs. Hopkins, 1 Min. 
(Ky.) 245. And in each case the sureties to the cashier’s 
bond are liable. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Money. By FRANcis A. WALKER, Professor of Political Economy and History in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, &c. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1878. 8vo. pp. xv and 515. 


This is a trite and threadbare subject, and upon it no man of learning and 
experience, like Professor Walker, would venture to write unless he was strongly 
persuaded that something remains to be said about it to the community to 
which he addresses himself. The present volume is a reproduction of lectures 
delivered in the spring of 1877 in the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, 
and is without question worthy to rank among the really valuable additions to 
Economic Science. 

It has been somewhat criticised because of its non-partisan character, but 
this is really its highest excellence. We have had a surfeit of extreme views 
and extravagant statements on all branches of political economy, and notably 
on money. What is chiefly wanted in such a country as ours, and especially 
what is wanted by young men, is a full and impartial statement of facts, and 
after them, of the opinions which competent and learned men have predicated 
upon them, and of the principles which are fairly to be deduced from these 
facts. Such deductions may or may not be generally assented to, and where 
there are two parties in respect of them each should be fairly treated. 

There is not any important fact bearing on the history or science of money 
which Professor Walker seems to have overlooked. The volume is unusually 
rich in historical material, so classified as to impress the memory as well as 
to be of easy reference—qualities of the highest excellence in a scientific 
treatise. 

Maurice Block, in his monthly notice of new books, in the April number of 
the Journal des Economistes, says of the author ‘‘that he has read enor- 
mously,” and this from a man of Block’s great and various learning testifies to 
a very unusual measure of erudition. We do not remember to have seen any 
treatise on money so rich in quotations from old and new authors. It will be 
valuable to the learned reader as a book of ready reference to the various 
authorities on the subject. 
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Bishop, 3 B. & C. 605; Peel vs. Tatlock, 1 Bos. & P. 419; 
Squire vs. Whitten, 1 H. L. Cas. 333; and the same rule would 
apply to sureties on cashiers’ bonds as to concealments by the 
bank. 

In Lee vs. Jones, supra, afid. on appeal, 17 C. B. (N. S.) 482, 
P had been employed by the plaintiffs in the sale of coal 
for them on commission, for which he at the end of each 
month gave them his acceptance, and by the terms of his 
agreement, he was to hand over to them within six days all 
moneys he received from customers. P having fallen in 
arrear to the extent of £ 1,272, the plaintiffs required him to 
find security to the amount of £ 300, and at his request the 
defendant consented to guarantee £100. The agreement of 
guaranty recited the terms of dealing between the plaintiffs 
and P; but the fact that P was already indebted to the 
plaintiffs in the large sum above mentioned was concealed 
from the sureties. In an action against the defendant upon 
the agreement, he pleaded that he was induced to make it by 
the fraudulent concealment by the plaintiffs of a material 
fact: Held, that the non-communication by the plaintiffs to 
the defendant of the fact that P was at the time indebted 
to them was evidence for the jury in support of the plea. 

Farmington vs. Stanley, 60 Me. 472, cited in the principal 
case, held that the failure of selectmen to examine the ac- 
counts of a town treasurer as by statute directed, or to de- 
tect an error in his accounts, would not discharge a surety 
on his bond. This decision was put upon the ground that 
the select men were only agents of the town with limited 
powers ; that they had no authority directly to discharge the 
sureties on the treasurer’s bond and could not therefore do 
it indirectly. 

In the Board of Supervisors vs. Otis, 62 N. Y. 88, it was 
held that neither the negligence nor malfeasance of a board 
of supervisors in their transactions with a county treasurer 
would discharge the sureties on the bond of such treasurer. 

A cashier’s bond (and the bonds of other bank officers are 
governed by the same rules) covers all duties annexed to the 
office from time to time, either by law or by the directors, 
and the sureties are liable for any default in such duties. 
Minor vs. Bank of Alexandria, 1 Pet. 46; Morris Canal Co. vs. 
Van Vorst, 1 Zabr. 100. 

The failure of a cashier to be sworn when that is required 
does not vitiate his bond but is rather a breach of it. State 
Bank vs. Chetwood, 3 Halst. 1. But it is no forfeiture of a 
bond conditioned for the faithful service of a cashier that a 
loss has occurred by mere accident or mistake. Morris Canal 
Co. vs. Van Vorst, 1 Zabr. 100. So it is a breach of a cashier’s 
bond for him to change, without authority, the securities of 
the bank. Sarrington vs. Bank of Washington, 14 Serg. & R. 
405. It is a violation of duty for a cashier to allow an over- 
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draft. Bank of St. Mary vs. Colder, 3 Strobh. (S. C.) 403; or 
to certify a check without funds ; or that a deposit has been 
made when in fact none has been made, or to change with- 
out authority the securities of the bank. Sarrington vs. Bank 
of Washington, 14 Serg. & R. (Penn.) 405; to omit some duty 
required of him by law, as to make a report to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, whereby the bank has been subjected 
to a fine or otherwise injured. Bank of Washington vs. 
Barrington, 2 Penn. 27. To violate any valid by-law the cor- 
poration may prescribe. Bank of Carlisle vs. Hopkins, 1 Min. 
(Ky.) 245. And in each case the sureties to the cashier’s 
bond are liable. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Money. By FRANcIS A. WALKER, Professor of Political Economy and History in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, &c. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1878. 8vo. pp. xv and 515. 

This is a trite and threadbare subject, and upon it no man of learning and 
experience, like Professor Walker, would venture to write unless he was strongly 
persuaded that something remains to be said about it to the community to 
which he addresses himself. The present volume is a reproduction of lectures 
delivered in the spring of 1877 in the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, 
and is without question worthy to rank among the really valuable additions to 
Economic Science. 

It has been somewhat criticised because of its non-partisan character, but 
this is really its highest excellence. We have had a surfeit of extreme views 
and extravagant statements on all branches of political economy, and notably 
on money. What is chiefly wanted in such a country as ours, and especially 
what is wanted by young men, is a full and impartial statement of facts, and 
after them, of the opinions which competent and learned men have predicated 
upon them, and of the principles which are fairly to be deduced from these 
facts. Such deductions may or may not be generally assented to, and where 
there are two parties in respect of them each should be fairly treated. 

There is not any important fact bearing on the history or science of money 
which Professor Walker seems to have overlooked. The volume is unusually 
rich in historical material, so classified as to impress the memory as well as 
to be of easy reference—qualities of the highest excellence in a scientific 
treatise. 

Maurice Block, in his monthly notice of new books, in the April number of 
the Journal des Economistes, says of the author ‘‘that he has read enor- 
mously,” and this from a man of Block’s great and various learning testifies to 
a very unusual measure of erudition. We do not remember to have seen any 
treatise on money so rich in quotations from old and new authors. It will be 
valuable to the learned reader as a book of ready reference to the various 
authorities on the subject. 
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His still recent treatise on the difficult question of Wages has already placed 
Professor Walker in the front rank of American economists. It is marked by 
the same characteristics as all of the author’s writings which we have perused, 
independence and originality, combined with a high measure of the judicial 
quality. Of its force of argument, it is enough to say that it has made con- 
verts among English economists, whose opinions on the wages question were 
long ago considered settled. 

In adverting to the judicial quality of the present book on Money, we are 
reminded that Professor Walker (like his contemporary, Léon Say ), is the son 
of an eminent economist, and might by inheritance and education be expected 
to be a warm partisan. He assisted his father, the late Amasa Walker—whose 
writings have often enriched these pages—in the preparation of his Science of 
\Vealth, published more than twenty years ago; and if we mistake not, he was 
also his assistant and successor as a lecturer on Political Economy in Amherst 
College. Amasa Walker was in his time one of the soundest thinkers and 
clearest writers on the currency question in America, and both in Congress 
and in the Legislature of Massachusetts he approved himself a wise and 
prudent law-maker on financial questions. He was one of the best specimens 
of the modern Puritan which New England has produced. He believed noth- 
ing by halves, and whether the question at issue was free trade, paper money 
or slavery, he was always armed for defence or attack, and used his weap- 
ons in a way not easily forgotten by his antagonists. Underlying this rough 
earnestness and even, as it sometimes seemed, asperity of temper, there was 
such a genuine love of truth and justice, such a stern integrity, and such a 
hatred of shams as endeared him to those who enjoyed his confidence and 
friendship, and made him everywhere respected. It is not improbable that the 
son’s unusual dispassionateness in the treatment of controverted questions is the 
natural reaction from the example under which he was educated. 

Professor Walker begins his treatise by rejecting the word ‘* Currency” as a 
synonym of money. ‘After carrying that word around for twelve years,” he 
says, ‘*I have, in the present work, rid myself of the incubus, and have experi- 
enced somewhat the same feeling of relief as did the Ancient Mariner when the 
dead body of the albatross dropped from his neck and disappeared into the sea.” 
The objection to the word ‘‘ Currency” has been the difficulty of defining it and 
limiting its applications; thus Amasa Walker, contrary to the opinion of Lord 
Overstone and of most writers of authority, always insisted that bank deposits 
were currency, overlooking the obvious distinction between deposits and money— 
that the former possess only a qualified, while the latter enjoys the absolute, 
power of final payment. Professor Walker differs from his father on this question 
and holds, what seems to us, the true doctrine. ‘‘In a word, deposits, like every 
other form of credit, save the use of money; they do not perform the functions 
of money.” But in default of the convenient, if somewhat loose word, 
**currency,” he is obliged to enlarge the definition of ‘‘ money” so as to make it 
include not only coinage of the precious metals, but also bank notes, and 
government notes, whether convertible or not. ‘*‘ We say that money is any 
commodity which attains such a measure of popular acceptability that men 
habitually receive it for what they have to sell, knowing that it will in due 
time, that is at any time, command in exchange what they wish to buy.” 

The subject of Money is treated by Professor Walker under three principal 
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heads: Metallic Money, Inconvertible Paper Money and Convertible Paper 
Money. 

We shall not attempt in this brief notice to analyze what is said under either 
of those heads, but content ourselves with noticing the author’s treatment of a 
few controverted questions. Among them is the quantity of money necessary for 
a given country. If we may venture to reduce our own opinion on this question 
to a formula, we should say that inasmuch as the two principal functions of 
money are the exchanging function and the measuring or valuing function, the 
quantity which any courtry requires is so much as will accomplish its exchanges 
without restraint or friction, and which will impart to the commodities, measured 
or valued by it, such prices as will enable them to be exchanged, in the 
markets of the world, on as favorable terms as similar commodities of other 
countries. 

In reference to the popular notion that the need for money can be measured 
arbitrarily either by population, production or accumulated wealth, we find this 
passage, following quotations from John Stuart Mill: 

‘*In the above paragraphs Mr. Mill shows very clearly the fallacy of the popular 
notions which have crept into many a treatise not without merit, that the volume 
of money is in some way to be compared with the volume of accumulated 
wealth, or with the volume of annual production, or with the numbers of the 
population. The use of money we have seen arises out of trade. Hence, it is 
the amount of trade, and not of production, which must determine price, the 
volume of money being fixed. But production and trade have no necessary or 
constant relation to each other. A community may have large production and 
little trade, or it may have great trade with relatively small production. If, as 
is conceivable, the entire product were to be consumed by the identical pro- 
ducers no exchange at all would take place, and no use of money whatever 
would be required.” 

But something more than the amount of trade needs to be considered, in 
determining the quantity of money necessary to carry it on. No two countries 
are alike in this respect, and different sections of the same country are subject 
to very dissimilar conditions. 

Professor Walker thus concludes a lengthened discussion of the subject : 

‘“*From this long review we see that the amount of money which any 
country should possess, or, to put it otherwise, will possess under the free 
operation of the laws of distribution, depends not alone upon the amount of 
its trade, the number and frequency of payments to be made, but also upon 
the habits of the people, commercial and even domestic; upon the degree in 
which credit exists between man and man, and between city and city; upon 
the efficiency of the laws for the collection of debts; upon the amount of 
traveling which takes place (for the traveler, notwithstanding the letter of 
credit, uses more money for a given expedition than the stay-at-home); upon 
the state of the roads; upon the celerity and certainty of the postal and tele- 
graph services, and the degree in which express companies are permitted to 
impose upon the public; and upon the commercial and banking organizations 
which exist.” 

We find a chapter devoted to the ‘‘Importance of the Money Supply.” This 
question is immediately involved in the current discussions of the standards, 
and economists have long been divided about it. Speaking broadly, the advo- 
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cates of hard money have been disposed to deprecate an increase of money, 
and the advocates of paper money to demand an enlargement of the currency 
both in metal and paper. Economists, however, of high rank are not wanting, 
who insist on the advantages not only of the best money, but of an increased 
abundance of it. Professor de Laveleye, of Belgium, is of that class. It seems 
to us that it is impossible to deny that coincidently with every rapid develop- 
ment of the mines and the absorption of their product into coinage, there has 
been a movement in the direction of more active industry, greater production 
and a higher civilization. Take the case of India, for example, between 1855 
and 1863. Mr. Lees, in his Drain of Silver to the East and Currency of /ndia 
(London, 1864), says: 

‘*That the condition of the people has been vastly improved by the late 
sudden and great addition to India’s capital, there can be no doubt whatever ; 
and we have the clearest and most satisfactory proof of it, and of the rapid 
progress of the country in material prosperity, and in the steady and enormous 
increase in the revenues of the Empire within the last few years.” 

The excess of imports of treasures over exports for the ten years ending April, 
1857, amounted to nearly forty-six millions sterling, and as a result of this 
great increase of the circulation the revenues of India increased from thirty-six 
millions sterling in 1858 to forty-five millions in 1862. 

To the surprise of most of his fellow economists, Professor Walker throws 
the weight of his opinion on the side of tbe double standard. It is note- 
worthy that another highly esteemed economist of New England, Mr. Joseph 
Ropes, of Boston, has recently taken the same position. 


A popular argument among the gold party is that the cost of production 
settles the relative value of gold and silver. Mr. Wells in his essay on the 
Silver Question thus expresses it. ‘‘The amount of labor expended in pro- 
ducing either metal in future must, as in the past, regulate the value of 
each.” 


This proposition is very wide of the truth, as Professor Walker shows by 
pertinent quotations from Jevons, Mill, and Rogers, who are among the 
highest modern authorities on the subject in England. The error lies in 
applying to the nearly imperishable commodities, gold and silver, of which the 
annual production bears a very small proportion to the preéxisting stock, the 
laws which measurably influence, but do not govern, perishable commodities, of 
which the annual production constitutes a large proportion of the entire stock. But 
even in case of the latter, the cost of production does not govern or determine 
price, though a low price may discourage production, until a reduced supply 
quickens demand and again stimulates production. 

Professor Jevons says: ‘Labor once spent has no influence on the future 
value of any article. This principle, which is of great consequence in respect 
to any commodity which is brought to market, is of exceptional importance in 
respect to the metals, especially silver and gold, and in a preéminent degree to 
the latter, because of the fact, so often made use of, that the amount of any 
year’s production must always bear a very small proportion to the total stock.” 

Mr. Mill also says: ‘* Alterations, therefore, in the cost of production of the 
precious metals do not act upon the value of money, except just in proportion 
as they increase or diminish its quantity, which cannot be said of any other 
commodity.” 
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Professor Jevons again says: ‘* That the fixedness of ratio does not depend 
upon the amount or cost of production is proved by the very slight effect of 
the Australian and Californian gold discoveries.” 

And, finally, Professor Rogers says, ‘‘the price of gold must be relative to 
the aggregate of all demands for it, corrected by the cost of producing it.” 

We regret that we have not space even to notice the contents of the con- 
cluding portions of this interesting volume, which relate to Inconvertible and 
Convertible Paper Money. A superficial view of what is said of the capacity 
even of imaginary money to measure values might give comfort to the soft, 
money party, but taken together and rightly considered, Prof. Walker’s, latest 
contribution to economical science does not change his position as an advocate 
of a strongly fortified circulation according to the old canons. 


National Bank Cases, containing all Decisions of both the Federal and State 
Courts relating to National Banks, with Notes and References. By ISAAC 
GRANT THOMPSON. 1878. Albany: John D. Parsons, Jr. 


In discussing, some months ago, the question of bank tax relief, we ventured 
to suggest some reasons why the preparation of a work containing the legal 
decisions and enactments of the various States, relative to bank taxation, would 
probably be of great-use to our six thousand banking institutions and to their 
officers throughout the United States. A part of the programme we laid down 
has been completed with ability and care in the volume before us. This work 
is, however, both more extensive in its scope and less comprehensive in its 
objects than that which we proposed. For, on the one hand, it limits its pur- 
view to the National banks, but, on the other hand, it takes up many other 
subjects besides taxation. In the United States there is an aggregate of more 
than four thousand State banks, private bankers and Savings banks, while the 
National banks do not much exceed two thousand in number. The subject of 
bank taxation is just now attracting so much attention that a book compre- 
hensive enough to deal with the whole subject could scarcely fail to command 
a large sale, if prepared by a competent hand. The author of the work 
before us might render it more popular and more extensively useful if he would 
add to it some of those details to which we have referred. In its present 
form, the book consists of nearly a thousand pages, of which the last fifty 
pages contain an elaborate, complete and carefully prepared index, which is 
absolutely necessary to make the work practically useful. This will be seen 
from the fact, that the body of the volume is made up of reports of nearly 
five hundred important cases, which are supplemented by interesting memo- 
randa of thirty-seven cases that are not fully reported. All these cases are 
analyzed in the index, and the references, so far as we have observed, are com- 
pleted with much fidelity and judgment. As to the general design and execu- 
tion of the book, the author offers the following statement in his preface: ‘I 
have endeavored to present in this volume a complete collection of all the cases 
relating to National banks. I have carefully gone over the volumes of reports, 
both Federal and State, published since 1864—when the National Banking 
Act was passed, examining each case. I have in addition examined the vari- 
ous legal periodicals published since that date; and from these sources I have 
gathered every adjudication found pertaining to National banks. I have also 
added some cases not heretofore published in any form. The cases that have 
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been superseded by a change in the statute laws, or have been overruled by the 
higher courts, I have reported briefly in the memoranda at the end of the vol- 
ume. Of the wisdom of the National Banking Act this volume affords the 
most convincing proof. Projected without precedent or experience—prescribing 
a financial system for a great commercial people at the gloomiest period of its 
financial history—superseding the peculiar schemes of the several States and 
trenching upon what, from use, they had come to consider their special pre- 
rogative, it was yet drafted with such judgment and skill that the experience of 
fourteen years has shown but few particulars in which it could be improved 
by the ‘amending hand,’ while its terms are so clear and explicit that there 
has scarcely been a difference among the courts as to its interpretation.” 

As is here indicated the author has devoted much industry to his work 
which contains important cases from legal periodicals and other sources. If he 
could have added a comprehensive statement of the usury laws of the various 
states with a tabular summary of them, and a sketch of the various adjudica- 
tions in the United States Supreme Court and in the State courts on usury, 
the value of the book would have been greatly enhanced. A brief summary 
would also have been useful of the decisions relative to such practical topics 
as the liability of National banks for special deposits and their powers under 
the law to take mortgages and other security for debts and loans to their 
dealers. Even without this supplementary matter, which, however, may perhaps 
be supplied hereafter, Mr. Thompson’s book is of much practical utility, and 
is likely to find a place on the desk and in the library of all National bank 
officers who desire to cultivate an intelligently broad view of the daily duties 
of their arduous profession. 


Economic Monographs. Numbers V, VII and IX. 1878. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


These three little books are a fair sample of the literature published and 
put in circulation by the New York Free Trade Club. The first is entitled 
Our Revenue System and the Civil Service; Shall They be Reformed? The 
first edition of this pamphlet was issued in 1871; the present edition is the 
seventh, and the author, Mr. Abraham Earle, has revised and enlarged it, 
while Professor W. G. Sumner has prefixed a brief introduction. Among the 
original and striking observations which abound in this pamphlet, is the state- 
ment that trades unions and strikes among working men are identical in princi- 
ple with the mischievous forms of high tariff legislation which the writer 
abhors. Both seek, he says, to accomplish their purpose by obstructing the 
natural laws of trade and by violating the sacred rights of individuals. 

The second pamphlet on our list is Mr. Simon Sterne’s lecture on Suffrage 
in Cities. This lecture was delivered as one of a popular course of lectures 
in the Cooper Institute in this city in December, 1877. 

The third pamphlet is entitled France and the United States, and dis- 
cusses their present commercial relations with reference to a treaty of 
reciprocity. The publication of this pamphlet is intended to facilitate the 
work of Monsieur Chotteau, and promote the objects of his visit to this 
country. Five brief papers are contained in this pamphlet; the first on Com- 
mercial Diplomacy, by Parke Godwin, and the others on similar topics by 
M. Menier, Ieon Chotteau and J. S. Moore. At the close is a_ brief 
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address to the citizens of the United States, urging the preparation of a 
treaty of commerce between France and the United States, and the organi- 
zation of a committee to act with the committee at Paris for the carrying 
out of this beneficent project. This appeal is signed by twenty-four members 
of the committee, and includes the names of M. Courcelle-Seneuil, EK. De 
Girardin, Edouard Laboulaye, Gustave de Molinari, Oscar De Lafayette, and 
other well-known statesmen and men of business in France. 


Cotton from Seed to Loom. By WILL14M B. DANA. New York: William B. 
Dana & Co. 1878. 


From the accurate habits, statistical experience and extensive knowledge of 
the author of this book it might fairly be expected to be useful to merchants, 
manufacturers and other persons interested in cotton. This expectation has 
been fully realized, but the book possesses qualities which will make it 
welcome to certain other classes of persons besides those who consult it for 
business uses. It contains practical, exhaustive and well-arranged details con- 
cerning the history of the cotton supply from its earliest beginnings in this 
country and in India. No other book ever published, we believe, presents so 
complete and intelligible an account of what the public as well as the pro- 
ducer, the consumer and the dealer, may require to know about the produc- 
tion of cotton in.Europe and America, and the causes which are operating in 
the various markets at home and abroad to increase or contract the available 
demand. Mr. Dana gives in his fifth and sixth chapters, a comprehensive and 
graphic sketch of the planting, cultivation, picking and marketing of cotton, 
throughout the working year, from January to June, and from July to Decem- 
ber. From the importance which the cotton crop has always had in the list 
of our exportable products, it is strange that it has never occurred to any of 
the numerous writers on cotton to offer to the public in a cheap, compendious 
form, the valuable information which is comprised in the volume before us, 
Perhaps, however, the difficulty has been less in the want of desire to pro- 
duce such a book than in the lack of the rare combination of practical knowl- 
edge, statistical skill and editorial ability, which were needful to make such 
a work trustworthy, artistic and practically useful to so many different classes 
of readers. One of the chief popular features of the book is the map of 
India which it contains. It has been our duty at various times to examine 
with care some of the best maps of the Indian peninsula, and we have no 
hesitation in giving the preference for ordinary purposes, to the beautiful, clear 
and well-executed map contained in this book. Mr. Dana’s object in preparing 
it is explained as follows: ‘*The point of chief interest in this discussion is the 
present production of cotton in India, about which so much confusion exists, 
because so little is generally known as to the exact sources of supply. In truth, 
it seems to be quite difficult to acquire exact information on this subject. The 
official India documents have of late years contained more details; but out- 
side of them, though very much has been written, little that is of use to the 
cotton consumer is to be found. We know, for instance, that the India out- 
ports receive so much cotton each year; but where it comes from—that is, 
what districts produce it, whether those that the next year are visited with 
drought and famine and no crops, or those that have abundant rain,—are points 
familiar to a few, but about which the cotton public in general have very 
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indefinite ideas. For our own satisfaction and to supply this need, which we 
felt existed, we have had constructed the map found in the front of this book. 
There are numberless maps of India, and we have consulted a great many, but 
have been able to obtain none which lays down more than a few of the cotton 
districts, and even those very imperfectly. Undoubtedly, defects will be found 
in our map, but we think it will be of more practical use to the cotton con- 
sumer than any heretofore published. It is the result of information brought 
together in very many ways. As a basis we have taken the Map of Routes 
in India, published by Edward Stanford, of London, copying the boundaries 
there indicated of the three great presidencies and the completed and contem- 
plated railroads, as that map gives them. Our next step was to insert the cen- 
tral provinces and the Berars, as described and carefully laid down by H. Rivett- 
Carnac in his report above referred to. The rest of the information has been 
collected from so many sources as to make their mention impracticable.” 

The Turko-Russian war, the discussions on the silver question, and other 
causes have directed so much attention to British India, that the publication of 
this new map is very timely. As there is little doubt that a second edition 
of this book on cotton will soon be demanded, we would suggest to the author 
that thé work would receive no small accession of value if, to the particulars 
respecting American and Indian cotton crops, he would add equally full informa- 
tion respecting the cotton product of Egypt. It has been supposed that the 
Egyptian cotton, which is of superior quality, might cause a formidable competi- 
tion with American cotton in the European markets. The facts illustrating 
the opposing theories on this part of the cotton question might with advantage 
be added to those contained in Mr. Dana’s admirable volume. 


Sayler’s American Form Book, for every State and Territory. By J. R. 
SAYLER, Counsellor at Law. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 1878. 


This is a collection of the most improved legal forms and instruments for the 
use of professional and business men, embracing deeds, mortgages, leases, 
bonds, wills, contracts, bills of exchange, promissory notes, checks, bills of sale, 
receipts, and other legal instruments, prepared in accordance with the laws of 
the several States; with instructions for drawing and executing the same. In 
compiling it, Mr. Sayler has provided a Form Book which is both comprehen- 
sive and clear, and which, from the reputation of its author, may be safely 
accepted as reliable. A brief definition of the nature of the legal instruments 
above mentioned, and of a number of minor ones, is given under the head of 
each respectively. There are few business men, and certainly very few bankers, 
who would fail to appreciate the usefulness of such a book of reference. Any 
one who has had occasion to search among State statutes for details such as are 
here grouped together, can understand the labor involved and value its effective 
results. 


Swiss RAILWAY BANK.—Negotiations are being carried on between French 
and Swiss bankers for the institution of a Swiss Railway Bank. The object of 
this undertaking seems solely to be that of giving credit in a new form to the 
Swiss railways, which are deep in financial difficulties. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. INTER-STATE CONTRACTS AND Usury Laws. 


How do you understand that loans made in New York, secured by mortgage 
upon property in New Jersey, will be affected by the reduction of legal 
rate of interest in that State to six per cent? 


REPLY.—The New Jersey six-per-cent. interest law, which takes effect 
on July 4, 1878, will not affect bonds and mortgages held by parties in 
New York against New Jersey property, where the papers were delivered 
and the money advanced in New York, notwithstanding that the papers 
were acknowledged and recorded in New Jersey. 

In Varick vs. Crane, (3 Green’s Chauncey Rep., p. 128, ) it is held that 
under such circumstances the Jaw of New York controls. 


II. BiLts oF LADING AS SECURITY FOR ADVANCES. 

A, a grain dealer in the country, ships to B, a commission merchant in 
New York, a car load of wheat and makes a sight draft on him for the pro- 
ceeds of the same, to which is attached the bill of lading; the grain being 
consigned direct to B, and the bill of lading so made out. Cannot B 
obtain the grain, even though he does not pay the draft and receive the bill 
of lading, inasmuch as it is consigned directly to him? Can B reasonably 
object to A’s shipping the grain to his own order, and attaching the bill of 
lading properly endorsed to his draft, thereby securing its payment before 
surrendering his title to the grain? 

RepLy.—If the bill of lading runs to B as consignee, the railway company 
will, ordinarily, be justified in delivering the goods to B, unless notified not 
to do so. For this reason and because B may be irresponsible, a shipment 
té order is the only manner in which bills of lading can be safely used as 
security for advances. 

But the fact that the bill of lading bears B’s name as consignee, does 
not affect the legal rights of an indorsee of the draft with bill of lading 
attached. That indorsee may prevent the delivery of the goods to B (if in 
season) or may recover the goods or their value from him, if he refuses to 
pay or accept the draft, to which the bill of lading is attached. 

But as B may be insolvent and get possession of the goods and sell them 
before the draft is presented, the bill of lading should be to the order, 
either of the party advancing money, or of the shipper and by him endorsed, 
in which cases no race of diligence is necessary. 

Whether B ought to object to A’s shipping the grain to his own order 
would depend upon their business relations. By so doing A merely indicates 
that he is unwilling so sell goods to B on credit, or to deliver them to 
him until B has accepted a draft for their price. 

In an ordinary case of dealing between strangers, ‘there can be no reason- 
able ground of complaint. Disputes quite as frequently arise when A is in- 
debted to B, and B, getting possession of the goods, wishes to pass their 
proceeds to A’s credit in general account, and is met by the indorsee of a 
draft with bill of lading attached, 
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III. THE PURCHASE OF NOTES BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


What means the Minnesota Case, First National Bank of Rochester, vs. 
Pierson, reported in your December 1877 number ? 

In order to employ our capital, we often go to note brokers in New York 
and Boston and purchase notes or acceptances. Are we, in doing this, going 
beyond our rights or privileges as a National bank, and has the maker, 
acceptor or indorser, any good defense against payment, because the paper thus 
came into our possession ? 


REPLY.—The meaning of the Minnesota decision, as we read it, is, that a 
National bank has no power to acquire title to a promissory note, unless the 
transaction, by which the note is obtained, amounts in substance and effect to 
a loan of money, on the security of the note, from the bank to the person from 
whom it gets the note. In other words, if the transaction is a mere purchase 
from, and not a loan #, the person from whom the bank gets the note, it is 
ultra vires and the bank cannot maintain an action thereon. 

For example, A, a merchant, sells goods to B and takes B’s note. He in- 
dorses the note and gets his bank to discount it. Or he indorses the note and 
puts it in the hands of C, a note broker, as his agent, for the purpose of getting 
the note discounted, and C not being the owner of it, and without indorsing it, 
procures its discount by a bank. In either case the bank has made a loan 
to A from whom it gets the note, and the transaction is a valid discounting. 
But if C, the note broker, having the necessary capital, himself discounts the 
note, expecting to dispose of it to some of his customers, and does in fact sell 
it to a bank without indorsing it, this, according to the decision, is not a valid 
discounting. 

The effect of the decision is, that an action on the note cannot be main- 
tained in the name of the bank, or of any one tracing his title through the 
bank. But the note is not rendered void, and there is no defense, if the 
suit be brought in the name of the seller to the banker or of some prior 
holder. 

This case, so far as we know, is the only one in which the question has been 
decided, and if the rule laid down is correct, it is very important that it should 
be generally understood. 

We suppose the practice of buying notes, in the manner described by our 
correspondent, has gone on ever since the passage of the Bank Act, without a 
doubt as to its legality; and the title of the banks to many millions of out- 
standing paper at the present time, doubtless, depends upon its validity under 
the law. The question is certainly a nice one, and will not be definitely settled 
until it reaches the Supreme Court at Washington. In the meantime we trust 
the Minnesota decision will not be followed by the Courts of other States. 

It is professedly based upon a prior decision of the same Court upon a 
State statute, having provisions similar to those of the Bank Act, which 
decision the Court say is binding upon them. We think it is wrong, because 
it gives a construction to the words of the Bank Act, which is at once too 
narrow, and uncalled for by any reason of public policy. The Act gives to 
National banks ‘‘all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business of banking by discounting . . . promissory notes, &c., &c. 

What-is meant by ‘ discounting”? 

The best definition of the word discount which we have seen, is in Mc- 
Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, where it is said to be ‘‘an allowance paid 
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on account of the immediate advance of a sum of money not due till some 
future period.” And we think the verb to discount, as the word is under- 
stood among bankers and commercial men generally, means to advance money 
upon commercial paper due at a future period, first deducting therefrom this 
allowance, 

The transaction which the Minnesota Court says is invalid, was a discount- 
ing within the proper meaning of the word. It was really an advance of 
money to the holder upon the credit of the note; and its real character is 
not changed by calling it a purchase or sale thereof. 

It is true the definitions of the word discount involve the idea of a loan; 
but we have found no definition, except this decision, which necessarily requires 
the party discounting to secure the liability of the party to whom the advance 
is made; and this transaction, though not a loan as between the bank and 
the person called the seller of the note, was a loan as between the bank 
and the persons liable on the note. It was an advance of money upon the 
faith of their promises, contained in the note, to repay it. And those 
promises, in legal effect, were made to the bank, because they were made 
to whoever should be the holder of the note. 

In other words, it was ‘‘a loan by way of discount,” which phrase has a 
well understood meaning. We think the decision uncalled for by any reason 
of public policy. The National banks own the bulk of the banking capital 
of this country, and experience has proved it to be for the interest of bor- 
rowers and banks, that the latter should be allowed to carry on the business 
of discounting as they have done heretofore, and that any such restriction 
as that involved in the Minnesota decision is unwise and unnecessary. 


Notre.—The pages of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE are not often disfigured by 
typographical errors, but these will occasionally elude the closest vigilance. In 
our last number the reply to an inquiry as to the use of bank funds for chari- 
table objects, was marred by the insertion of a letter which converted ‘‘ inure” 
into ‘‘injure,” while the omission of ‘‘ will” turned ‘‘good will” into good 
which was anything but good. The entire sense of the pdragraph was thus so 
changed as to destroy its meaning. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


NATIONAL BANK.—Jndedtedness to, for more than one-tenth of capital, 
recoverable. —Defendant became indebted to plaintiff, a National bank, to an 
amount exceeding one-tenth of the capital stock of such bank. /Ye/d/, that the 
provision of the National Banking Law (§ 27, ) forbidding the liabilities of any 
one person, firm or corporation to a National bank to exceed one-tenth of the 
capital stock paid in of such bank, did not operate to avoid the contract of 
indebtedness incurred by defendant, and plaintiff was entitled to recover the 
amount due. A/arris vs. Runnels, 12 How. 791; O'Hare vs. Second National 
Bank of Titusville, 77 Penn. St. 96; Pangburn vs. Westlake, 36 Towa 546; 
Vining vs. Bucker, 14 Ohio St. 331. Judgment of Supreme Court of Colorado 
affirmed. Union Gold Mining Co., plaintiff in error, vs. Rocky Mountain 
National Bank. Opinion by Hunt, J. 
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Notice.—The SEcoND EDITION of the BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER 
for 1878, will be issued early in July. Information of any recent changes is 
solicited from Banks and Bankers. 

Orders for advertising Cards will be received until June 25th. Copies of the 
new volume forwarded to any address for Three Dollars. 

The ‘‘Cashier’s Supplement,” comprising all the Bank Lists, fully revised, 
will be issued at the same time, and forwarded without charge to all Subscrib- 
ers to the First Edition. I. S. HOMANS, PUBLISHER. 


THE RATES OF ISSUE OF GOVERNMENT LOANS.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury sent to the Senate, on April 25, in response to its resolution of January 
15, a statement of the issue of loans and Treasury notes since March 4, 1861, 
to June 30, 1877, inclusive. This statement shows that the seven-thirty bonds 
of 1861, amounting to twenty millions, were sold at 3.25 premium; the 1881s 
of 1861, from 85 to 127; the loan of 1863, at an average premium of 4.13; 
the ten-forties of 1864 from par to seven per cent. premium, and all others 
at par. The total principal’ is given at #$6,320,226,904, and the premium 
$ 54,112,195. The re-issues amount to $2,478,819, 196. 

THE Hon. JOHN J. KNox, Comptroller of the Currency, left New York on 
May 25th for a short trip to Europe. Mr. Knox has well earned a season of 
recreation, but he proposes to utilize his present visit by further study of 
some of the foreign banking systems. He will be absent about two months. 


STORING SILVER.—A vault for storing silver is now being constructed in the 
Sub-Treasury, in this city. The vault will be forty-seven feet in length, twenty- 
four in breadth, and twelve feet high, and will hold $ 40,000,000 in silver when 
it is finished. The cost of the iron and steel work employed in its construction 
will be about $20,000, including the doors and their levers. The floor of the 
vault will be made of iron and steel two inches thick, and under this floor will 
be four feet of concrete. An elevator will be used to move the silver received 
and taken out. 


THE NEw YorkK STOCK EXCHANGE on May 13th held its annual election of 
officers. An unusual degree of interest and excitement prevailed, the opposition 
to some of the candidates being very strong on this occasion. The following 
were elected :— 

President, Brayton Ives. Chairman, James Mitchell. Vice-Chairman, William 
H. McClure. Secretary, B. O. White. Zveasurer, D. C. Hays. Trustee of 
Gratuity Fund, R. B. Hartshorne. 

Governing Committee: For four years—Henry Meigs, J. J. Higginson, S. J. 
Harriot, J. W. Kilbreth, A. Wolff, Jr., T. B. Atkins, Theodore S. Ferry, 
Howard Lapsley, A. B. Baylis, C. S. Day. For two years—A. M. Cahoone, 
Donald Mackay, H. H. Hollister, D. B. Van Emburgh, A. M. Kidder. For one 
year—E. T. Bogert. 

REDUCTIONS OF CAPITAL.—The Fourth National Bank of New York has 
further reduced its capital $250,000, making the present capital $3,500,000. 
The North River Bank has reduced its capital $160,000, to $240,000. 

The Bank of Commerce of Baltimore has determined to reduce its capital 
from $324,000 to $270,000, by cancelling 2,700 shares of stock of the par 
value of $54,000, which are now held by the bank. The reduction saves the 
bank from taxation, whilst it does not diminish its resources. 
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New York.—The Attorney-General issued, on April 24th, an injunction 
against the Teutonia Savings Bank, requiring the officers of the bank to stop 
business and show cause why a receiver should not be appointed to take charge 
of its affairs. This action was based upon the report of the bank examiners, 
in which appeared a deficit of $148,000, This deficiency arose from invest- 
ment of funds in town bonds of uncertain value on which the interest has 
been in default for several years. The amount due depositors is $879,876, a 
decline of $300,000 since January 1. Mr. James D. Fish, President of the 
Marine Bank of this city, has been appointed receiver. 


CALLS OF Bonps.—The Secretary of the Treasury has issued, during the 
past month, three calls of five-twenty bonds, each for five million dollars. The 
descriptions are as follows, all numbers being inclusive : 

Fifty-sixth call, May 1. Matures August 1. 

Coupon Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 50,001 to 53,000. $100, Nos. 85.001 to 90,000, 
$500, Nos. 60,001 to 63,000. %1,000, Nos. 108.cor to 114,400. Total, 
$ 3,000, 000. 

Registered Bonds. —%$ 50, Nos. 1,751 to 1,900. $100, Nos. 14,100 to 15,200. 
$ 500, Nos. 8,701 to 9,200. $1,000, Nos. 28,751 to 30,100. $5,000, Nos. 
8,051 to 8,300. $10,000, Nos. 14,851 to 15,507. Total registered $ 2,000,coo. 
Aggregate, $ 5,000,000. 

Fifty-seventh call, May 6. Matures August 6. 

Coupon Bonds.—Dated July 1, 1865. $50, Nos. 53,001 to 56,000; $100, 
Nos. 90,001 to 95,000; $500, Nos. 63,001 to 66,000; $1,000, Nos. 114,401 
to 120,900. Total, $ 3,000,000. 

hkegistered Bonds. —$ 50, Nos. 1,901 to 1,950; $100, Nos. 15,201 to 15,700; 
$500, Nos. 9,201 to 9,350; $1,000, Nos. 30,101 to 30,900; $5,000, Nos. 
8,301 to 8,450; $10,000, Nos. 15,508 to 15,780. Total, $2,000,000. Aggre- 
gate, $5,000,000. 

Fifty-eighth call, May 22. Matures August 22. 

Coupon Bonds. —$ 50, Nos. 56,001 to 59,000; $100, Nos. 9,001 to 101,000; 

$500, Nos. 66,001 to 69,000; $1,000, Nos. 120,901 to 125,000. Total, 
$ 2, 500,000, 
_ Registered Bonds.—$% 50, Nos. 1,951 to 2,050; $100, Nos. 15,701 to 16,600 ; 
$500, Nos. 9,351 to 9,700; $1,000, Nos. 30,901 to 32,200; $5,000, Nos. 
8,451 to 8,700; $10,000, Nos, 15,781 to 16,250. Total, $2,500,000. Aggre- 
gate, $5,000,000. 


TIQUIDATING NATIONAL BANKs.—The Comptroller of the Currency has 
declared the following dividends during the month of May: 
Total 
Per centage. declared. 
Commercial National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., first dividend. 75 ane _ 
First National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., first dividend a 15 a _ 
Northumberland Co. Nat. Bank of Shamokin, Pa., second div.. 25 os 50 
Commercial National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., second dividend 25 < oa? 
National Bank of Fishkill, N. Y, third dividend................ 10 . 55 
First National Bank of Delphi, Ind., third dividend 10 ae 60 
First National Bank of Tarrytown, N. Y., first and second divi- 
dends, each 25 ‘ 50 
Nat. Exchange Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., second dividend... 15 we 65 
Third National Bank of Chicago, Iil., third dividend 10 ie 65 


NEW AND DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS of the $ 100 circulating notes of the 
Merchants’ National Bank of New Bedford, Mass., the National Revere Bank 
of Boston, Mass., and the Second National Bank of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have 
recently been placed in circulation. All genuine notes of this denomination 
issued by these banks will be immediately withdrawn and the Comptroller of 
the Currency recommends that all such issues be hereafter refused, and such 
notes forwarded to the Redemption Agency of the Treasury Department for 
redemption, 
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THE NEw YorK AGENCY of the Nevada Bank of San Francisco began 
business on May 2oth, at No. 62 Wall Street. Mr. C. T. Christensen, formerly 
Cashier of the bank at San Francisco, is the agent, and Mr. Charles W. Church 
associate agent. The offices, which occupy the entire first floor, have been fit- 
ted up in good taste, one of them being a large reading room for the con- 
venience of the patrons of the bank. The bank will not receive deposits, and 
its chief business will be the issuiug of commercial and travelers’ credits, the 
drawing of foreign and domestic exchange, cable transfers, the purchase of 
gold and silver bullion, the collection of California accounts and interest on 
investments, and the payment. of securities, etc., at maturity. 


A MYSTERIOUS ROBBERY.—A case of unusual interest has been tried in the 
United States Circuit Court of Springfield, Illinois, and was decided on May 
11th, It was brought by the Mount Vernon (Ill.) National Bank against the 
Adams Express Company to recover the sum of eight thousand dollars claimed 
to have been sent by the bank to the Third National Bank of St. Louis, and 
delivered by Jeremiah Taylor, assistant cashier of the bank, ‘to the agent of 
the Adams Express company at Mount Vernon, but which, when received by 
the St. Louis bank, was found to contain only blank paper. 

Plaintiff’s counsel, at the opening of the case, made the following recital of 
the circumstances connected with the loss of the package of money : 

On the 11th day of June, 1877, Major Noah Johnson, president of the Mt. 
Vernon bank, was notified by C. D. Ham, the cashier, that there was some 
money to be sent that day to the Third National Bank of St. Louis, the reserve 
agent of the Mount Vernon Bank, and asking him to wrap it up for him, 
Major Johnson was handed a package of money, tied up with coarse hemp 
twine, having upon the top and bottom of the bills heavy pieces of pasteboard. 
Mr. Johnson wrapped the package in a piece of brown paper, tying it with a 
cotton cord or twine across the end and around the middle of the bills. He 
then took a second wrapper and put around the package, having occasion to 
cut the second wrapper with his pocket-knife to adapt it to the size of the 
package. After he had put on the second wrapper he tied it with cotton twine, 
and, with the assistance of Mr. Taylor, sealed it with wax where the twine 
crossed, stamping the wax with a common round stamp used by the bank and 
handed it back to Mr. Ham, who addressed it to the Third National bank, 
made an entry of it in the express receipt book, wrapped the receipt book and 
the package in an old newspaper, handed it to Mr. Taylor, who took it to the 
express office, and after an absence of fifteen or twenty minutes returned with 
the book to the bank with the signature of Mr. Saunders, agent of the express 
company. Nothing further was heard of the package until the 13th of June, 
when, about noon, a dispatch was received from the cashier of the St. Louis 
bank, stating that the package contained only a lot of waste-paper cut in the 
shape of bank-bills. The cashier of the Mt. Vernon bank at once telegraphed 
to the St. Louis bank to notify the express company’s agents and took the next 
train for St. Louis, arriving there on the morning of the 14th and was shown 
the package and wrappers. The outside and inside wrappers were recognized 
as the original wrappers furnished by Ham to Johnson, in which to wrap up 
the money. The twine used on the outside wrapper was also identified, but 
the twine around the money and the pasteboards were missing. The address 
upon the wrapper was in Ham’s handwriting, and also on the inside bore the 
address of the treasury department at Washington to the Mt. Vernon bank, 
the paper and twine used by Mr. Johnson having come around a package of 
currency received from that department. The package was received by the 
St. Louis bank on the morning of the 12th, but not being accompanied by a 
letter of advice was laid aside and not opened until the letter reached them, 
and the Mount Vernon bank was at once notified. It was the custom of the 
latter bank to send a letter of advice by mail the same day packages of 
money were sent, when practicable, but the mail arrangements did not always 
admit of this, and on this occasion, the letter, although written, was not 
forwarded until the following day. It would be offered in evidence, counsel 
said, that the bank was in the habit of making remittances once or twice a 
month, that the package was, on this occasion, in the hands of the express 
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company twenty-four hours, that the wax used in sealing it was obtained from 
the agent of the express company at Mount Vernon, and that the package had 
not been out of sight of either of the officers of the bank until delivered to 
Mr. Taylor, wrapped in a paper with the book. 

Col. M. Devore of Indianapolis, general attorney for the Express company, 
stated the case on the part of the defendant. His theory indicated that the 
materials for doing up the package had all been furnished Mr. Johnson by 
Ham, that there were similar materials about the bank, and that after the 
package had been put up by Johnson it was possible to have exchanged it in 
the bank for another previously prepared. The defence would show that the 
package was not in the possession of any one agent of the company long enough 
to make the change in the wrappers. 

A number of witnesses were examined, chiefly parties connected with the 
banks and the express company, but no real light was thrown upon the pro- 
found mysteries of the case. The thief, whoever he is, has succeeded most 
dexterously in covering his tracks and throwing pursuers off his trail. The case 
was submitted to the jury, at three o’clock in the afternoon. At eight o’clock 
they returned a verdict for the defendant. 


INDIANA.—James Baynes, Cashier of the Salem National Bank, disappeared 
about the end of April after squandering a private fortune and part of the 
bank’s funds in Wall street speculations. The embezzlement, which amounted 
to $20,000, has been repaid by his bondsmen. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—On May 8th the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 128 to 42, refused to repeal the restrictive clause of the Savings 
Bank law. It passed a bill, however, allowing persons to set off their deposits 
against any mortgage the bank may have on their property. 


MICHIGAN.—The State Savings Bank of Adrian has been bought by Messrs. 
E. I. Waldby and Frank W. Clay, who will continue the business under the 
firm name of Waldby & Clay. These gentlemen were stockholders, directors 
and officers of the First National Bank and State Savings Bank, and the busi- 
ness of these banks will be attended to by them, and depositors paid at their 
counter. Mr Waldby has been engaged successfully in banking for over 
twenty-five years, being, though still in the prime of life, one of the oldest 
bankers in Michigan. Mr. Clay has lived in Adrian nearly as long. They 
have the reputation, means and experience which result from success in the 
past and which promise it for the future. 

Grand Rapids.—Mr. H. H. Dennis, of the late banking firm of Graff, 
Dennis & Co., has established a banking house at Grand Rapids, and will 
transact there a general exchange and collection business. His New York 
correspondent is the Third National Bank. Mr. Dennis has had some ten 
years’ experience in the banking business at Grand Rapids, and is thoroughly 
femiliar with the business interests of his vicinity. 

U. S. SupREME CourRT ON ‘‘SHINPLASTER” CURRENCY.—No. 278. The 
United States vs. Van Auken. Certificate of division from the Circuit Court for 
the Western District of Michigan. Van Auken was indicted for violating the 
Act of July, 1872, prohibiting the circulation of any note, check or order of a 
less amount than one dollar, to be used as money, he having issued the promise 
of his corporation to pay fifty cents in goods upon presentation. The Court 
here find that as the promise was to pay goods it should not have been used 
as money, for it pledged the company to pay no money, only goods, and that 
the mention of fifty cents did not change the result, it was the same as if it 
had promised to pay so many goods or pounds of goods; so the indictment is 
held not good. Mr. Justice Swayne delivered the opinion, 

ATTEMPTED RopBERY.—An attempt was made by burglars, on the night 
of May 17th, to open the First National Bank at Jamesburg, N. J., by cutting 
a hole in the stone wall on the side where the vault is situated; but after 
reaching the iron lining of the vault, they abandoned the effort. Some years 
ago a trial was made on the same bank which resulted in the capture of 
Edwards, the notorious bank robber. 
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OHIO.—Matthew Weaver, cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank of Urbana, 
was discovered in April to be a defaulter to the amount of $46,700. The fact 
was kept quiet until the amount was made up by assessing the stockholders, 
and the capital of the bank was fully restored. Weaver appropriated over 
%$ 75,000 of the bank’s money, but the directors recovered $29,0c0. Specula- 
tion in grain in Chicago is said to be the cause of the defalcation. Mr. W. W. 
Wilson was elected to fill the Cashiership, and the business of the bank was 
uninterrupted. ° 

Tiffin.—After the robbery of the National Exchange Bank at Tifiin, by 
Zeller, its late cashier, it was reported that the bank had closed temporarily 
in consequence. This was incorrect, as the bank did not suspend at all. 

Wooster.—The Wayne County National Bank was announced in April as 
closing up its business. It appears, however, that this is not the case, but 
that it continues its regular transactions as usual for many years past. The 
bank is owned by Mr. E. Quinby, Jr., a very successful banker, who, when- 
ever he may wish to wind up the institution, is able to do so with abundant 
capital over and above all its liabilities. 

CANADA.—The following dividends have been declared by banks for the cur- 


rent half year : 
er centage. Total per cent. 
7 
8 
6% 
8 


Bank of Montreal.—The statement of the Bank of Montreal for the year 
ending April 30 has been issued. The following is the result : 

Balance of profit and loss April 30, 1877, $199,081; net profits for the 
year, $1,430,903; total, $1,629,984; dividend at twelve per cent. for the 
year, $1,439,808; balance of profit and loss, $190,177. 

$ 8,900 were taken from the rest to pay the dividend. The statement, in view 
of existing business depression, is a good one. 

CAUTION TO BANKERS.—The use of blue or violet ink in filling up checks 
is condemned by chemists as very unsafe, in view of the risks of fraudulent 
alteration. An article on the chemistry of writing inks, in the present number, 
distinctly points out this danger. Messrs. Thaddeus Davids & Co., the largest 
manufacturers of writing inks in this country, also state that ‘‘blue ink and 
aniline inks are not suitable for business purposes—they are fugitive—soap and 
water, or any alkali, will remove them. You could almost as safely use a 
lead pencil,” 

Messrs. Campbell, Hall & Co., of the National Safety Paper Co., add their 
warning likewise: ‘‘ Never use blue or fancy colored writing inks. They are 
fugitive and but little better than a lead pencil. In filling out checks or any 
valuable document always write with a heavy hand, using writing fluid or black 
ink made from nut galls.” 

The business of check raising has begun again, and it is important for bank 
officials to be on the alert. Recently a check upor Hatch & Foote, bankers, 
was raised from $34 to $4,400, and the alteration was so cleverly executed 
as to deceive several bank officers, but the fraud ‘was discovered in time to 
save loss. This check was written in ddve ink. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


‘Fhempoon’s: National: Tatil: Cases, 5.4... .ccsacssccscacscensccasssncaie $7.50 
Seyler Ss: American Porth BOOK... j6sciscssscccssccscssscseceessececcs 2.00 
Field on the Law of Corporations.........cccsccsocsccccesccoossscses s 4.50 
The above are supplied from the Office of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 
NoTIcE.—Morse on the Law of Banks and Bankers, and Daniel on the 
Law of Negotiable Instruments, are now out of print. New editions are in 
preparation, and will be duly announced when ready. 





NEW BANKS AND BANKERS. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from May No., page 912.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 


CoL.... Leadville Miners’ Exchange Bank.... George Opdyke & Co. 
J. H. B. McFerran, Pr. George W. Trimble, Cas. 
” ‘ Miners & Merchants’ Bank. 


D. C... Washington.... Central Nat’l Bank. ..(2382) Gallatin National Bank. 
$90,410 Samuel Norment, /r.. John A. Ruff, Cas. 
IDAHO... Terminus U.N. & R.R....Fred. J. Kiesel & Co. Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


IND .... Bristol Edmund R. Kerstetter. H. E. Hicks & Co. 
« .. Columbus...... Joseph I. Irwin Kayne, Spring & Dale. 


Iowa ... Hamburg Stow & Hammond Chemical National Bank. 
u .. Toledo Toledo City Bank Chatham National Bank. 
N. H. Wilder, Pr. P. G. Wieting, Cas. 


MICH... Adrian Waldby & Clay Fourth National Bank, 
aes Webber, Just & Co Ninth National Bank. 


MINN... Janesville Whipple & Hill First National Bank. 
.. Marshall ....... Bank of Marshall Gilman, Son & Co. 


St. Joseph Schuster, Hax & Co Bank of North America. 


. Fairport Chadwick & Becker Chemical National Bank. 
- Rochester Commercial Nat’! Bk (2383) American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
$ 200,000 H. F. Atkinson, fr. H. F. Huntington, Cas. 


. Annville Annville National Bank.... Nat. Bank of Republic, Phila. 
John H. Kinports, Pr, George W. Stine, Cas. 


- Rock Hill J. M. Ivy & Co Williams, Black & Co. 
- Palmetto...... Montgomery Brothers Eakin, Adams & Co. 
Ss .. Victoria Eugene Sibley & Co S. M. Swenson, Son & Co. 
Charlottesville. Brennan & Co Importers & Traders’ Nat’! Bk, 
. Whitehall Trempealeau Co. Bank.... 
6 RMB scciciaces Newman Brothers & Co... Bank of New York N. B. A. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 
ApriIL—May, 1878. 


Lowest. Highest. 1878. Lowest. Highest. 1878. Lowest. Highest. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 


Name of Bank. Elected. 

. People’s B’k, Colorado Springs. A. V. Hunter, Cas. 
.. First National Bank, Lake City C. B. Greenough, Pr.... 

. First National Bank, Suffield .. A. Spencer, Jr., Cas 

. Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta Paul Romare, Cas 
Jason C. Ayres, Pr 
James A. Hawley, Cas... 
B. R. Hieronymus, Cas.. 
W. H. Knickerbocker, @. 
Patrick Henry, 4. C.... 
J. B. Fidlar, Cas 

Chas. F. Meyer, 4. C.... 
D. 'W. C. Clapp, 7. ... 
Charles Warren, Cas.... 
Frank H. Jordan, Cas... 


Henry Williams, Cas.... 
William H. Miller, 4. C. 
H. W. Perkins, Cas. 
Charles W. Chase, Pr... 
Charles Harrington, Pr.. 
Orrin Bump, Cas........ 
Bay City ] M. M. Andrews, 4.C..W. 
Union Sav. Asso,, St. Louis.... William A.McMurray,Pr. 
.. Hamilton Sav. B’k, Hamilton.. George S. Lamson, Cas.. 
.. Farmers & Traders B’k, Macon. John Shepherd, Cas 
... New Market N. B., New Market Joseph C. Burley, Pr.... 
’.... National Bank of Schuylerville. J. H. De Ridder, Cas.... 
. First National Bank, § Myndert D. Mercer, Pr.. 
Waterloo ) James B. Crocker, Cas.. 
.. First National Bank, Salem.... Edward Belo, Pr. 
.. First Nat. Bank, East Liverpool N. G. Macrum, Cas 
.. Second Nat. Bank, Jefferson... S. A. Northway, Pr 
.. First National Bank, Middleport Samuel Bradbury, Pr... . 
.. Commercial Nat. B’k, Phila.... Edwin P. Graham, Cas.. 
.. First National Bank, Butler.... W. H. H. Riddle, Pr.... 
. First National Bank, J. C. Sturtevant, Pr 
Conneautville ) F. R. Nichols, Cas 
.. Harmony Nat. B’k, Harmony.. Edward Mellon, Pr 
. First National Bank, Sparta... E. H. Canfield, Cas 
. Canadian B. of Com., London. B. E. Walker, Mgr 
. Canad. B’k of Com., Windsor.. Thomas, Mgr 
* Deceased. 


Dixon National Bank, Dixon. 


.. Farmers’ National Bank, Pekin, 
. St. Joseph Valley Bank, ( 


Elkhart } 
. First National Bank, 
Davenport 
. First National B’k, Iowa City.. 
Louisville City N. B., Louisville 
- Thomaston N. B., Thomaston. 


Central National Bank, i 
Frederick } 


. Mt. Vernon Nat. B’k, Boston.. 
. Merrimack Nat. B’k, Haverhill. 
. Mercantile National B’k, Salem. 


. Second National Bank, | 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
(Authorized to May 22, 1878.) 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. 
2383 Commercial National Bank... H. F. Atkinson 

Rochester, N. Y. H. F. Huntington... 

2384 Annville National Bank John H. Kinports........ 

Annville, PENN, George W. Stine 


CASHIER. 


832. ) 


In place of 


G. W. Trimble. 
H. A. McIntyre. 


W. H. Tuller. 


J. A. Hawley. 
A. Truman. 
. Hoblit. 


F, 
A. 
E. R. Kerstetter. 


FP: 
R. 
A 


. O. Robinson. 
P. Engelbrecht. 
H. Williams. 
Not Jr. 

E. J. M. Hale. 
A. Perkins. 

M, M. Andrews. 
H. Knickerbocker. 
T. S. Rutherford. 
E, L. House. 

S. E. Waggoner. 
W. B. Small. 

G. F. Watson. 
T. Fatzinger. 


. M. D. Mercer. 


I. G. Lash. 


F. D. Kitchel. 

A. Kellogg.* 

R. R. Hudson. 

S. C. Palmer.* 
C. McCandless. 
J. Wormald. 

J. C. Sturtevant. 
W. H. H. Riddle. 


F. C. Allen. 


R, W. Smylie. 
B. E. Walker. 


OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


— Capital. 
Authorized, 


$ 200,000 
$ 200,000 
50,000 


Paid. 





DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 913.) 


N. Y. City. Dry Dock Savings Bank; demands sixty days’ notice. 
a ee Dime Savings B’k, Sacramento; suspended. Asham, Never incorporated. 
People’s Bank, Belleville; assigned to Joseph Penn. 
.. Lewis W. Beck, Englewood; bankrupt. No successor. 
.. First National Bank, Streator ; voluntary liquidation. 
. Plymouth Bank, Plymouth; in liquidation. 
MaINne.. Androscoggin Savings B’k, Zewz¢ston ; deposits scaled down twenty per cent. 
Mass... North End Savings Bank, Boston ; to pay fifteen per cent. in six months and 
fifteen more in next six months. 
.. Union Savings Bank, Fa// River; applies the stay law. 
. Foxboro Savings Bank, Foxéoro; to pay ten per cent. in six months and ten 
more in next six months. 
.. Bass River Savings Bank, South Yarmouth; applies the stay law. 
. Bristol County Savings Bank, 7aunton ; to pay fifteen per cent. in six months 
and fifteen more in next six months, 
.. D. F. Comstock, Cadillac; sold out. 
.. First National Bank, Jackson ; out of business. 
.. G. W. Gifford & Co., Mayville; assigned. 
. Commercial Bkg. Co., A//ance ; sold business and building to First Nat. B’k. 
First National Bank, Mddleport ; in liquidation. ’ 
. J.W. Kinney & Co., Portsmouth; dissolved. Mrs, Elizabeth Kinney retires. 
.. Wayne County National Bank, Wooster; report of closing is contradicted. 
. Macungie Savings Bank, A//entown; assigned. 
.. Citizens’ Savings Bank, ast Brady; assigned. 
.. Edenburg Bank, FAdendurg; suspended. 
.. Union National Bank, Lew7sburg; suspended. 
.. Newtown Banking Co., Newtown; suspended. 
.. Joseph Brown, Wilkes-Barre; assigned. 
.. Jackson Institution for Savings, Providence ; demands notice of withdrawal. 
.. Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Providence; demands notice of withdrawal. 
.. Union Savings Bank, Providence; demands notice of withdrawal. 
.. Pascoag Savings Bank, J%scoag; temporarily enjoined. 
. Citizens’ Savings Bank, Woonsocket ; temporarily enjoined. 
. Branch Canadian Bank of Commerce, Cayuga; withdrawn. 


SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA. 


BANK OFFICERS AND DiREcTors.—U/dtra vires: Limitation of authority. 
Under general authority to the president and cashier of a bank, giving them 
entire control of all financial matters of the bank, unrestricted by any by-laws 
or rules of the board of directors or stockholders, they have no power to use 
the property of the bank in the private business, or for the individual benefit 
of one of themselves. Under such general authority they cannot bind the 
bank by any contract to which they, or either of them, are parties. W, a 
director of the bank owed it a note of $1000, and held $1000 of its stock. 
T, the president, made an agreement with him, to purchase the stock for 
himself, and to carry out this agreement the president received the stock from 
W, handed it to the cashier, instructing him to hold it in place of W’s note, 
and to surrender the note to W., saying that he, the president, would pay the 
amount to the bank. The cashier received the stock, stamped the note paid, 
and surrendered it to W. Held, that the bank, there being no ratification of 
the transaction, was not bound by it, and that it did not discharge W’s 
liability to the bank upon the note. Rhodes, assignee, vs. Webb (N. W. Rep). 
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RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 912.) 


N. Y. City. Eakin, Adams & Co.; Henry E. Eakin withdraws. 
. Gilman, Son & Co.; removed to 62 Cedar Street. 
. H. Kennedy & Co.; now H. Kennedy. 
. D. P. Morgan & Co.; now Davis, Johnson & Co. D. P. Morgan, 
special partner. 
. Morse, Kimball & Co.; now two firms—H. J. Morse and R. J. Kimball 
& Co. 
. Morton, Bliss & Co.; removed to 25 Nassau Street. 
. Charles Unger & Co.; F. Schunemann retires. 
. Vernam & Hoy; now two firms—Robert T. Hoy and Albert H. Vernam. 
. Whittemore & Co.; new firm—same style. 
. Winslow, Lanier & Co.; removed to 26 Nassau Street. Admit Edwin 
D. Adams, of Boston, and Daniel B. Safford, of New York. John 
S. Sauzade retires. 
IND..... Samuel B. Romaine, Srzsto/; deceased. Edmund R. Kerstetter, administrator. 
« _.. Winchester Bank, Winchester ; now Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
Iowa... Silverman, Cook & Co., Muscatine; now Cook, Musser & Co. 
Mass.... Richardson, Hill & Co., Boston; Edwin D. Adams withdraws, joining 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., of New York. 
MICH... State Savings Bank, Adrian; succeeded by Waldby & Clay. 
.. State Bank, Bay Czty; consolidated with Second National Bank. 
.. Rollo, De Puy & Co., Cheboygan; now Rollo & Hitchcock. 
.. First National Bank, Muzr; now Webber, Just & Co. 
. Owen & Dibble, Kasson ; removed to Marshall, as Bank of Marshall. 
Colhoun Savings Bank, S¢. Joseph; succeeded by Schuster, Hax & Co. 
.. Commercial B’k, Rochester; now Commercial National B’k. Same officers. 
PENN... Savings & Deposit Bank, Annville; now Annville Nat. Bank. Same officers. 
TExas.. Mitchell, Glover & Co., Sanz Marcos; now Mitchell & Glover. 


THE STocK oF SILVER IN GERMANY.—In the Financial Committee of the 
German Reichstag, some information was given on the present condition of the 
currency reform. At the end of March, the whole amount of old coins with- 
drawn was 1,061 million marks, of which ninety-one million marks were in gold, 
and 970 million marks in silver. The German government estimates that 
it will still have to sell an amount of five million pounds of silver, or 400 
million marks, [$95,200,000] which are supposed to be still in circulation. The 
total of new money coined up to the present is 425.5 million marks [$ 101.2609,- 
000] in silver, and 1,579.7 million marks [$% 375,968,600] gold. There is, 
therefore, a greater amount of new currency than there ever was of old; 
although we must not forget that besides the German, there were formerly a 
great many foreign coins in circulation, including Dutch, French and Austrian. 
When the new silver pieces were coined, a profit of forty-three million marks 
was made. On the other hand, sixty-two and a half million marks were lost on 
the sale of silver, amounting to about six million pounds weight—450 million 
marks. When profit and loss are compared there is still an absolute loss of 
about seventeen millions, and there are more losses still to be incurred when 
the five million pounds of silver are sold which the government have yet to 
dispose of. The report did not mention the fact that the losses incurred were 
entirely the fault of the government, which began selling silver too late. The 
reform will of course soon be achieved. We must mention that the amount of 
gold coins above referred to does not wholly exist at present, for at the begin- 
ning of the emission great quantities were exported and never returned to 
Germany.—Letter from Vienna, April 23, to London Economist. 





PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DeEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN, 
April 1, 1878. May 1, 1878. 
SEE BE GIR POT CONE. cicccscccececscessscosecsess $ 738,620,200 ... $738,619,000 
Bonds at five per cent 703,266,650 ... 703,266,650 
Bonds at four and a-half per cent 200,000,000 ... 210,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent 79,850,009 ... 83,850,000 


$ 1,721, 736,850 $ 1,735,735:650 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY, 
Navy pension fund at three per cent......... $14,000,000 ... $ 14,000,000 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.... $8,060,780... $ 6,831,850 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes............ $ 347,911,054 .. 349,743,358 
Certificates of deposit 25,215,000 ... 28, 315,000 
Fractional currency 16,950,115... 16,805,414 
ONS CERNE so acssnescssacennasaapeccassneasssns 57,883,400 .. 55:044, 500 


SWINE RII 65 oes nda'cd si cnaksasnnamesaceesnnee $ 447,959,570 ..  $446,908,273 





Total debt $2,191,757,200 ... $2,203,475,773 
Interest 22,290,773 «0s 22,747,253 


TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest...........$ 2,214,047,973 ... $2,232,223,026 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
$ 138,357,608 ... $156.037,236 
Currency WEEGGE se I, 163,140 
Currency held for redemption of fractional 
currency 10,000,000 ... 10,000,000 


Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit, as provided by law.... 25,215,000 ... 28, 315,000 


$ 174,324,459 +. $195,515,377 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, April 1, 1878 $2,039,723,514 ... 
66 “6 66 May. 1, 1878 see $2,036, 707,648 


Decrease of debt during the past month..... $ 2,313,614 ... $ 3,015,865 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1877........ 20,434,708 ... 23,450,574 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
LAWFUL MONEY. 

Principal outstanding $64,623,512 ... $ 64,623,512 

Interest accrued and not yet paid 969,352 « 1,292,470 


Interest paid by the United States..........006 37,896,334 +. 37.896, 334 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 9,159,143 9, 162,852 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S... $28,737,190 ... $ 28, 733,482 





THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, MAY 24, 1878. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.84% a 4.85 in gold. 


The money market offers few features of special interest. The rates are 
easier ; call loans are two to three per cent. on governments, and three to four 


on miscellaneous collaterals. One of the principal topics in financial circles is 
the success of Mr. Sherman in closing up the fifty million loan of 4% per 
cent. bonds contracted for April 11th, for resumption purposes. Forty millions 
of bonds have been sold in this country, and ten millions in Europe. The 
negotiation is now practically closed, except the details of final settlement. It 
is announced that propositions have been made to Mr, Sherman for the sale 
of fifty millions of four per cents. for funding purposes, with an option on 200 
millions more. Whether the Secretary will deem it judicious to begin, for 
funding purposes, any new negotiation prior to the consummation of specie 
payments, has been doubted. From the high prices of all investment securi- 
ties the purchasers of the new loan have been numerous among financial cor- 
porations, including the trust companies, the insurance corporations, the banks 
and bankers, the savings institutions, and the trustees of large estates. The 
success of the present negotiation gives a new proof of the advantages of the 
syndicate method of negotiating large government loans. It is said that Mr. 
Sherman is disappointed because the banks have not rendered him more effi- 
cient aid in his funding operations, There is no reason for any such disap- 
pointment, and no valid justification for hostile criticism of the banks. In 1861, 
at the outbreak of the war, the banks of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
successfully negotiated the early war loans of the Government. But under the 
present sub-treasury system many difficulties will have to be surmounted before 
such negotiations can be safely carried on by our Clearing-House banks. Under 
the syndicate system of negotiating loans no such obstacles of an insurmounta- 
ble character intervene, and as its machinery is more available its negotiations 
have been so far attended with uniform success. But there are other reasons 
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besides those connected with the sub-treasury which render it desirable that 
an elastic expedient like the syndicate system should be adopted. The banks 
of this country can invest through the syndicate and have done so, but the 
banks and capitalists of foreign countries can do the same. Hence, we avail 
ourselves of the plethora of idle capital abroad as well as of that in our money 
market at home. On the whole, then, it is not surprising that the popularity 
of Mr. Sherman’s present method of negotiating bonds is increasing, and that 
the probability is, respecting government loans in the early future, that the 
United States, like other countries, will avail itself of this method of placing 
its bonds in the market here and abroad. 

As the session of Congress approaches its end, the anxiety of the business 
community is increasing as to whether there is any probability of important 
legislation affecting the business movements of the country. There are two gen- 
eral directions to which inquiries on this subject naturally point,—taxation and 
the currency. Several important revenue measures are before Congress. The 
most prominent is the Wood Tariff bill, the prospects of which are believed by 
its friends to be favorable, although their opinion is not quite so generally pre- 
valent as it was some time ago. Of the Internal Revenue bills there are sev- 
eral before the House. The Income Tax bill is the most important, but it is 
not likely to find many friends in the House, or to improve its present poor 
prospects of becoming a law. Mr. Tucker’s Tobacco bill was well intended, 
but it has not the slightest chance of passing, and it has injured the business 
of those sections of the country which it was designed to aid, so that it is 
scarcely more popular there than in Congress. Of the other Internal Revenue 
bills, nothing need be said, except that the interests of business do not seem to 
be much compromised by any action which the National Legislature is likely to 
take upon them during the present session. 

With regard to the currency a somewhat similar state of things is believed to 
exist. The best opinion seems to be that, unless in one or two directions, noth- 
ing whatever will be done by Congress to disturb the currency before the sum- 
mer recess. Of course, several measures popular at the South and in the West 
will continue to be agitated. Senator Ferry’s measure to repeai the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to dispose of U. S. bonds and redeem and 
cancel the greenback currency, is one of the schemes which appears the most 
likely of adoption. But it can scarcely be feared that it will be passed in any 
form likely to do harm by shaking confidence or disturbing public or private 
credit. Another bill which is earnestly pressed forward is that of Senator But- 
ler, of South Carolina, to repeal the tax of ten per cent. on State bank notes. 
This bill is advocated by some of the most eminent and influential men in the 
Southern States. It is thought there that what the South wants for its rehabili- 
tation is bank circulation issued by State institutions. There are not wanting 
indications which seem to show that in the Eastern and Northern States a re- 
vival of the Old State bank system wouid be welcomed by a number of National 
banks who cannot make a living profit under the National banking system, and 
who hope for better success if the system is changed. There are two arguments 
favorable to Senator Butler’s bill, and influence in its favor a considerable body 
of powerful political forces. First, there is the belief that under the revival of 
the Old State bank system, the banking institutions could issue three or four 
dollars of currency to one of capital, so that they could loan money more freely 
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and at lower rates. Secondly, there is the temptation held out to those numer- 
ous banks all over the country who are making little or no profit under the 
present system, that they could do better and make larger dividends if the But- 
ler scheme for repealing the ten-per-cent. tax on State bank circulation could 
become a law. There are. many persons who regard this plan as dangerous, but 
if it be so, its dangers are at present remote and it is not expected to do more 
this session than excite discussion and agitate the public mind before it is finally 
rejected. 

The agitation, however, of this measure is not wholly mischievous. It may, 
indeed, be productive of much good if it convinces the Greenback infla- 
tionists of two facts which have long been apparent to thoughtful and well 
informed men. In the first place the Government can not, in this or any 
other commercial country, supply the channels of currency with all the paper 
which will circulate; and secondly, if the system of uniform National bank 
circulation shall be destroyed, its place will be supplied with a multi- 
tude of State bank issues. How far this alternative is to be desired is a 
question we do not here discuss. Subjoined are our usual tables of the 
averages of the New York Clearing-House banks: 

Legal Excess of 

1878, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 
April 27..... $ 230,301,500 . $ 32,535,100 . $ 34,933,800 . $ 20,021,800 . $ 200,875,000 . $ 17,300,150 

4ree++ 229,936,400 .- 30,051,900 .- 36,435,300 -- 19,998,300 .. 199,074,000 -. 16,718,700 
232,030,700 -- 27,469,500 .. 38,612,000 .. 20,033,100 .. 201,038,000 .. 15,822,000 
233,122,600 .. 23,030,200 .. 41,020,100 .. 20,012,300 .. 199,686,100 .. 14,128,775 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as below: 


1878. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 27....0+- $ 125,234,700 «++. $5,716,800 .... $3,677,500 «+--+ $69,830,500 ..-- $ 25,436,300 
May 124,485,100 «+e 7265,300 +++ 3,445,000 «+++ 69,417,500 «+-++ 25)539)500 

i 123,879,400 «+00 4,767,400 «+++ 3,766,400 «16+ 69,546,500 «... 25,453,200 

= 3 123,520,100 «+++ 4,119,100 «+++ 3,857,600 «..-+ 70,004,500 «+++ 25,099,400 


The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows : 


1878, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
April se eeeee$ 58,101,043 «+++ $2,004,690 «++ $11,700,672 «+++ $44,235,587 +++ $ 11,132,336 
58,125,807 «+++ 2,082,583 «-++ 11,531,731 «eee 44,154,901 -++- 11,123,083 

= 579741,784 «see 2,082,914 «eee 11,574,516 coos 43,987,692 sees 11,125,930 
57480,896 «+++ 2,000,725 «+++ 11,679,304 -+++ 44,139,418 «+++ 11,109,920 


Just at the close of our last monthly record, on April 24th, the sale of the 
Erie Railway took place under the decree of foreclosure procured by the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, trustees of the second mortgage. The 
road was bought by Ex-Governor E. D. Morgan, J. Lowber Welch and David 
A. Wells for $6,000,000, in the interest of the Reconstruction Committee of 
the stock and bondholders. 

The plan of reconstruction is in substance as follows: No reduction in the 
rate of interest on the first consolidated bonds; six coupons of these bonds to 
be funded and four to be paid in cash, up to March 1, 1880, and thereafter 
all coupons to be paid in cash as they shall become due. This plan of reér- 
ganization fully secures the new company against financial difficulties for some 
years to come. Much needed improvement can now be perfected, and the 
outlook for the road is certainly more hopeful. 
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The following table shows the latest quotations of stocks of the New York 
City banks, and the latest dividends declared : 


Par Last Last 
Capitad. Value. Bid. Asked. Sate. Dividend. 


American Exchange National... $5,000,000 . 100 . 99 . 99 . 98%. Nov.’ 
Sank of America. ice « g@00e00 . 100. — . 8 . 242. Jom * 
B: ank of New York N. B. A..... 3,000,000 . 100 . 107. . 1074. Jan. 
Bank of North America 700,000 ‘ “ . 137. . ~XJuly ’77 
Brewers & Grocers’..... on 150,000 , : : : ~ 
Central National. 2,000,000, : : k %. Jan. ’78 
Chatham Nation al. 450,000 25 %. — g.. jan, 
Chase National. 300,000 . ; : Z 
Chemical National. «ees = 300,c00 . 100 . é : . Mar. ’78 
City National iy 1,000,000 a a , . Nov. ’77 
Continental National 1,250,0co Oo . t a . Jan. ’76 
Corn Exchange National 1,000,000 , fl ’ i . Feb. ’78 
East River National..., 350,000 , : : f July ’77 
Bleventha Watd..c cicccsceccdcccee 100,000 , : > . July ’76 
Fifth Avenue 100,000 , ‘ é ; : -_— 
Fifth National..... irae 150,000 , ¥ 3 ‘ . Oct. °977 
First National........ e 500,000 , . 2760. A . jan. °78 
Fourth Nation: 3,500,000 , 1 : 5 eo is . Jan. ’78 
Fulton N . f 600,000 . 30 , 145 . x . Nov. ’77 
Gallatin National.... covces «68 SOR OOS . ‘ F : . April ’78 
German Ame a ee 750,000 . i a . Feb. 74 
German cae enee 200,000 . ¥ ; : May °77 
Greenwich c 200,009 , : ; . Nov. ’77 
Grocers’ .. yeerre 300,000 , , 4 ; . Im 
Hanover National 1,000,000 . z . x . jan. *78 
Importers & Traders’ National.. 1,500,000 , ’ f 2 . Jan. 78 
Irving National 500,000 , 50 ,— . : . jan. ’78 
Leather Manufacturers’ National 600,000 . 100 , 145 . . — . Jan. *78 
Manhattan x 2,050,000 , 50 . 13 4 . 13 . Feb. ’78 
cease & Merchants’... 100,000 , ~ a . — . — . July 75 
Marine N a 400,000 , i ; Z . jan. ’76 
Market National... «ees 1,000,000 . ~—, Jan. 78 
Mechanics’ National 2,000,000 , ‘ ; . 13 . Jan. ’78 
Mechanics & Traders’ National.. 600,000 _, : ' . . Nov. 77 
Mercantile National...... pakenns 1,000,000 , i ; ; . Nov. 77 
Merchants’ National,... 3,000,000 , yy. a 4%, Jan. 
Merchants’ Exchange National.. 1,000,000 , ‘ — . 73 . Jan. 
Metropolitan National........... 3,000,000 , : 4 é s . Jan. 78 
Nassau + 1,000,000 , Z - i . Nov.’ a 
Ni ational Bank of Commerce.. 5,000,000 %. _ Jan. ’78 
National Bank of the Republic.. 1,500,000 , . ; ih y Feb. ’78 
Nat'l Bank of State of New York. 800,000 . 2 ‘ < ig. Nov. 7% 
National Broadway......-- ...+ 1,000,000 , ; ; . Jan. 
National Butchers & Drovers’ ae 500,000 , 7 ; ‘ . July ’ 0 
National Citizens’........ daanes 600,000 x: ‘ . gem. °78 
Nat’! Mechanics’ Banking Asso.. 500,000 50 . . . May ’77 
National Park...... 2,000,000 , + Ee « : . Jan. °78 
National Shoe & Leather. + 1,000,000 , 3 _—. . Jan. Br 
New Y¥« _ County National...... 200,000 ., . . ‘ ° Jan. 
Ninth National : 750,200 
North River ‘ 240,000 
N. Y. National E xche ange aia 300,000 
Oriental mance 300,000 
Pacific. . - as ‘sis 422,700 
People’ ° 6 412,500 
Phenix National.. ++ 1,000,000 
Second National.... 30,000 
Seventh Ward National i 300,000 
Sixth National oo 200,000 
St. Nicholas National.. 1,000,000 
Third National... ++ £,000,000 . 
‘Tradesmen’s National, +s 1,000,000 . 40. 
Union National..........+..200+ 1;200,000 . 50 . 140 
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The stock market shows more excitement than for some time past. The 
success of the syndicate negotiation has given an impulse to Government 
bonds, which close firm at an advance. State bonds are dull and neglected. 
Railroad bonds are active and buoyant, especially those of roads of estab- 
lished business and reputation. The stock market shows that investors 
are absorbing the shares of Western trunk lines with more confidence. 
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The coal roads are also improving. Gold is rather higher and closes at 101. 
Foreign exchanges quiet. We append our usual quotations : 


QuorTaTIONS : April 26. May 3. May 10. May 17. May 24. 
100%... 100%. .. 100% . 100% ..° 101 
U. S. 5-288, 1867 Coup. 107 a 106% .. 106% .. 106% «. 107% 
U.S. 10-40s Coup..... 105% +e 105% .. 106 oe 105%. 107% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 80% .. "Sx - 81% .. 82% .. 83% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 106 oo 106% .. 106% .. 1085 . 108% 
Lake Shore 624% .. 625% .. 61%. 63% 
Chicago & Rock Island 105% .. 1%. 1% .. 109 
New Jersey Central... 55% oe Pe 8% .. 9% 
Del."Lack. & West.... ae Sh oe 5396 +e 55% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 52% .. — 5458 5556 
North Western 51% .. 515% ee 51 ° 51% 
20% . m+ 19% .. 19% 
11% «- ee 12% .. 12% .. 
Call Loans.....cccceee 4 @5 oo @ i = 5 oe $*@se. 8 
Discounts @7 + 44@7..4 @7 < 4@7+- 4 @ 
Bills on London 4-87-4.8914.+ 4.86%-4.89 .. 4.8534-4.88Y%.. 4.86-4.8814.. 4.85-4.88 
Treasury balances, cur: $31,871,517 -- $32)169,441 -» $34,310,295 -- $35,731,043 -- $37,608,393 
Do. do. gold.$ 104,153,895 .. $ 103,305,213 .. $ 102,852,524.. $ 104,060,020 .. $ 104,204,614 


The Bank of England statement for the three months ending May 1, 1878, 
is as follows: 


Circulation, Securities 
excluding Coin and in banking 
Date. bank post bills. Bullion. Deposits. department, Reserve. 
January, 23. . £27,097,735 - 424,714,734 « £ 29,816,131 . £35,461,946 . £ 12,616,999 
- a s 26,887,195 . 24,868,885 . 28,813,980 . 34,074,876 12,981,690 
February 6 . 27,166,235 . 25,003,899 . 27,530,334 - 32,964,449 . 12,837,664. 
‘13 « ~—-26,583,700 . 24,809,342. 27,960,105 . 32,983,858 13,225,642 
** 20. = -26,329,055  - 24,730,793 - 28,054,497 - 32,875,539 - 13,401,738 
27 (le 26,529,445 - 24,447,340 . 30,216,010 . 35,498,080 . 12,917,901 
6 ° 26,910,120 . 24,386,777... 31,552,973 + 37,650,221 « 12,476,657 
13. + 26,673,845 - 24,528,274 . 33,709,117 -  39)538,072 . 12,754:429 
2 26,728,195. 24,373,001. 34,878,329 . 40,821,632. 12,645,496 
27 « «= «Jy 2S,925 24,032,245 . 35,626,228 . 42,304,562 . 11,916,320 
+3 «+ 27,927,000 . 23,612,988 . 33,047,038 . 40,938,873 . 10,685,988 
10 F 27,928,595 - 23,159,904 . 30,443,148 . 38,179,346 . 10,231,309 
17. + 28,079,255 + 22,925,444 + 29,601,007 . 37,703,177. 9,846,189 
ee 27,713,035 - 22,763,582. 28,902,788 . 36,775,556. 10,050,547 
28,166,470 . 22,827,226 . 29,363,504  . 37,042,477 . 9,660,756 


DEATHS. 


At NEw York, on Wednesday, May 22d, aged sixty-eight years, ALBERT 
S. FRASER, formerly President of the Seventh Ward National Bank. 


At Bucyrus, OHIO, on Wednesday, May 8th, aged seventy-four years, JOHN 
A. GORMLY, President of the First National Bank of Bucyrus. 


At New ORLEANS, LA., on Thursday, April 25th, aged sixty-eight years, 
PATRICK IRWIN, formerly President of the Hibernia Bank. : 


At JEFFERSON, OHIO, on Saturday, April 27th, aged sixty-six years, ABNER 
KELLOGG, President of the Second National Bank.. 








